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NEW _ BOOKS” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
SHAKESPEARE. Handy 


Complete in 13 volumes, with Glossary, Green 
cloth, red edges, and maroon cloth, orange edges. 
Inacloth box. Per set, $7.50. Parchment, gilt top, 
in leatherette case, per set, $13; imitation seal, flex- 
ible, round corners, gilt edges, in imitation seal 
case, $20. Seal, flexible, round corners, gilt edges, 
in seal case, $35. 


THE SPECTATOR. A new edition in large 
type, printed from entirely new electrotype plates, 
reproducing the original text both as first issued and 
as corrected by its authors. With ee, 
notes, and index, by Henry Morley. 3 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, in box. Perset, $3.75. Half calf, $7.50. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. A new edition | 
in large type. Printed from new plates and with 
rew illustrations. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth. Per set, 
#5. Per volume, $1 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 
Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. | 
With 47 illustrations, 4to, boards cover printed in 
colors, $1 





Volume’ Edition. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK.— 
Little Ann. Poemsand Rhymes, By Jane ana Ann 


With 64 pages of illustrations, by Kate 
Printed in colors by Eqmund Evans. 
2. Full calf. in box, % 


Taylor. 
Greenaway. 
8vo, boards, 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF 
the Round Table. Ky Henry Frith. be 50 illus- 
trations by F. A. Fraser. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 


ROBIN HOOD. His Life, Ballads, and Songs. 
By Joseph Ritson. An entirely new edition, With 
50 original illustrations by Gordon Browne. Red 
line border. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


OLD WIVES’ FABLES. 
laye.* With 225 illustrations. 

ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES 
of hardy mountaineering in every quarter 
globe. By Henry Frith. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. By 
Alice Weber. With illustrations by M. FE. Edwards. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE ASHELDON 
author of “Jeanette,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Fdouard Labou- 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


A record 
of the 


SCHOOLROOM. By the 


ete. With illustrations. 


once, so there may be no delay 
January number. 


fresh, so versatile, 
| The Literary World. 





STORY OF SEE- 
Mori.” 


TEMPEST-TOSSED, THE 
jungfer. Bythe author of “ Mademoiselle 
Ww ith illustrations by Miriam Kerns. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S TOY-BOOKS. 
New volumes. Each 50 cents, 
1. The Fox Jumped Over the Parson’s Gate. 
2. The Frog Who Would a Wooing Go. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANACK FOR 
1884, With a p'cture by this artist printed in colors 
for every month in the year. Stiff paper covers, 
60c. Cloth, gilt edges, 75 cents. French Morocco, 
round corners, gilt edges, $1. 


*,*At all bookstores, or sent by mail, postage paid, 
on Teceipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


State Railroad Commissions. 


A pamphlet of seventy-two pages, containing 
Ten Years’ Working of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission, a Chapter Showing 
the Nature and Operation of Railroad Com- 
tnissions, a Statement of the Railroad Com- 
mission Laws of all the States that have 
Commissions. 


Price 50 cents. Published and for sale by 
THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 73 
New York. 


Broadway, 


Cloth, $1,25. | 


20, 1883. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER : 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE 


Atlantic Monthly 


are requested to renew their subscriptions at 
in receiving the 


“THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on read 
ing matter for its success, is brilliant above all 
others in this respect, and never has been so 
now,” — 


so genial, asif is 


Fanuary Atlantic, 
Now 


READY EVERYWHERE, 


CONTAINS: 

S. WEIR MITCHELL—In War Time—The 
First Chapters of a Striking Serial Story. 

F, MARION CRAWFORD—A Roman Singer 
One of the most interesting Serial Stories 
the ATLANTIC has ever printed. Begun in 
July No. and will continue till June. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES—At the Sat 
urday Club—A Poem, in which tributes are 
paid to Longfellow, Agassiz, Hawthorne 
and Emerson. 

HENRY JAMES-—Ivan Turgenieff. 

REV. A. P. PEABODY—The Study of Greek. 

li, H.—Chester Streets. 

E, V. SMALLEY—The Political Field. 

Poems, Reviews, and Contribu 
tor’s Club. 

35 Cents a > $4.00 a Year 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN €& CO., 


d P ‘ ‘ 

G. | utnam’s 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 

HAVE NOW READY. 

Voice, Song, and Speech. 

A practical guide for singers and speakers, 
from the combined wiew of the vocal sur 
geon and the voice trainer. By LENNOX 
Browne, M. D., and Emit BEHNKE. With 
numerous illustrations by wood engraving 
and photography. Octavo, cloth extra, 
$4.50, (A limited letter-press edition.) 


Lectures on Painting 


Delivered to the students of the Royal Academy, 


Other Essays, 


Number 
Boston. 


Sons 


By Edward Armitage. vo, illustrated, 
cloth extra, $1.75. 

AMIEL, Fragment dun Journa imtione 
Tome lL ec. 

ST. VICTOR, Les deux Masgue 7om 


III. So. $2.65. 
MME. DE REMUSAT, Oorres, 
apeces la Restauration. 2vols. 8. $§ 
FEU Roman parisien. Price 70c 
SI{4RDOU, Divorcons. Price T0c 
“eC atal oues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Foreign Bookseller, Boston. 
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28 
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A Good Christmas Gift. 
A TICKET OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, and Eighth Street. 
BRANCHES | $0. $'fyperty Plane 

Number of volumes in library, 200,770. 


New books added as soon as published. Reading room 
supplied with over 400 periodicals. Any one can become 
amember. Terms §5 per year. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any | 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- | 


tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requestcd. 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTION. 

Wien a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
| No devtation.]| 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; —_ 9 
choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with a 





chotce of position, 880. 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 

ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 

are not specified, adverfisements are classified as — 

far as possible and arranged in order of size, 15 


the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 


THE NATION {¢s sent free to those who advertise in it, | 


as long as advertisement continues. 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 | 


A 


copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspeoc- | 








tion. ¥ 
Domestic. 
Ih Fitted with freter Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 


Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 U nion uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 
MESSRS. COTTIER & 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


sco 








Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained Glass. 


M*: S A. C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 
Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle- 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 


ork. 





CO., Domestic | 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles oe. 
T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St. N.Y 


[7 J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont sweet, Beste on. 


~~ Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. is Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


i 


ete. 





Professional. 


HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 

Counsel in Railway L itigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
Cc ARK CHL 'RCHILL, Attorney: General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 





0 SEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, ! N.Y. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 


Interior Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 44 Fifth 
Ave., N. 


Wii Me PHER SON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 T Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, ~ ba States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, I 
LACK HAL i "SCHOOL. —A family ana 


Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 


given. CHARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 

] ISS ISABELL 4 “WHITE'S School for 
l Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith Comene. 








CONNECTICUT, Stamfc 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 


YOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of Engineering. 
HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bo 
OSTON L "NTT “p "RSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. Epmunp H. Bexnert, LL.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. - 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
pxsiti UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc, WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
‘Francis im. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bor 

ISS PUTIN. AM “opened the eighteenth 

year of her English and Classical Family ons 
bay School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27 
1883, at No. 68 a Street. 

Terms for boardin pupils, $500 per annum. Special 

attention given to little me Circulars sent on appll- 
cation to Principal. 





MASSA CHUSETTS, Boston, 169 Tremont St. 
JEW-CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE 
LV School for the study of the Theological ‘ rit- 
= s of Emanuel Swedenborg will be opened Jan. 1, 

, by the Theological School of the General Conven- 
on ‘of the New Jerusalem. For circulars address the 
New-Church Correspondence School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 





pave -Seas (seventeenth) school year begins 
paceman 19 





MASSACHUSETTS, Qui 
DAMS MCADEM Y. — Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
at Rarvar and Boarding School. This ear’s record 
arvard College is higher than err al a ee arene 
Sauer Ga inne 10 oe conditions. ng-house 
the ear has been mana; and in a most com- 
seanallhe an r sfactory manner. New year gins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM Sveners. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the ncipal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Geatuate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, F England. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire ¢ Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- | 
50. Catalogues 
LLs, Principal 


tory School for ee Terms, 
on application. ORGE F, 


ments offered. 


dents. 





R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for | 


| standing, have been cured. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard I 
mY ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; w+ and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brupswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadel — ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
_ The gee will open September 12. 


FW YOnK, Oswego. 
ant 'DERGARTNERS TRAINED at 


State Normal School. Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce 
Send Son circular. 








NEw York, Sal ae 
T. PAUL'S HALL.—A pom Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Fourinstructors. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. —Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A. M., President. 
New York, Uti 
a. LA TT". S SCHOOL for ia 


M* Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 1 19, 1883, Applications should be made early. 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. _ 

ISS ANABLE’S English and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 

The thirty- fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, 

RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will seepen, sopt. 5 21, 


PROVINCE OF Qu EBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
ada. yo el for business and the Univers!- 

ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learnin thoroughly French, Ger- 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

Thirty-five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelieu Rivers. ys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$400 per annum. Circulars on Sppcotion to the Prin 
cipal, ENRY JULIAN LYALL. © 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN. Box bas, 
Baltimore. M 


ROCK WAY ~ TEACHERS’ ~ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will cepely superinten 

grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral. West estern, and Sout ern States fur ensuing yeas. 


TH TE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT 
a= for 1883-84 1s for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; Capea. Upham & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston ; ona . W. Christern, 37 West 23d St., New 
York 
Price, 50 cents. 














Wants. 


LIBRARY AGENT.—Mr. James M. Hub- 
bard, having had long experience in library work 
is ready to act as agent for libraries, to furnish lists of 
desirable books with prices annexed, and to give ad 
vice in regard to the ie agg of ‘libraries, the con 
struction and cost of catalo 
382 MARLBORO’ STREFT, Boston, , Mass. — 


T° EDITORS OF TRADE JOURNAL s. 
—A London journalist thoroughly familiar with the 
iron, steel, and hardware trades and possessing a oy 
facilities for reliable information, is open to er 
letter t 0 a good trade journal. Terms modera : 
dress “JOU KNALIST ” care Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, 
London, » England. 











SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Com 


. will sail every Wednes 
lay and oe from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboke 


RATES OF ‘PASSAGE TQ,LONDON, HAVRF, AND 


EN 
I. Cabin, $80 and $100; II. Cabin, $60; Steerage, $3°. 
OELRICHS & C U., AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green 





‘CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. he its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of lon 


faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 

FREE, together with a VALUABL TREATISE on this 

disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O. address. 
Dk. T. A A. SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Street, New York. 


ECO: VD - H: 4ND SCHOOL - BOOK Ss 
Bought, Sold, and Exchangod. Send for a cata- 
Sack numbers and volumes of the Nation fur- 


nished. A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row New York. 


JJ7E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 
/ Case (12 quart bottles, no swo alike), pure Call- 


i Wine, price $5. INE AND BRANDY 
.. 30 Warren Street, New Y _ 








logue. 
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Overcoats, 

Suits, 

Smoking Jackets, 
Dressing Gowns, 





Traveling Shawls, 
Lap Rugs, 

Fine Umbrellas, 
Cardigan Jackets. 


We offer the CHOICEST STOCK in this 
city, at the lowest prices. 


Devlin&Co. 


_ BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud 


Durability. 

We call attention to our choice assortment, 
ncluding a number of entirely new styles, fin- 
shed in mahogany, English oak, ebony, rose- 
wood, coromandel, and Hungarian ash, with 
brass ornamentations, marquetry, etc, of the 
most artistic and recherche designs, especially 
adapted for 


Floliday P. 


resents. 
KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore and New York. 


WM. 


Warerooms, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamtps, ete. 
Fine Clocks. Anentirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season- 
— are now on exhibition in our 
A rtistic Bronzes showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro- 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita- 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 


ship. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 


Mantel Sets. 





Portraits of Gen. Sherman, 


In Photograph and Phototype from Negatives 
justtaken. Photographs, 5U cents each. Phto- 
type, 25 cents each. 


Miniature Picture omeney: 


A series of Pictures in Phototype, 25 in number, 
from choice subjects, on best plate paper, 10x12, 
handsomely encased in Porttolio. Price $4 00 
per copy—just the thing for the Holidays. 

F. GUTEKUNST, 
712 Arch Street, Philadelpbia. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has118,000 Words, 
a New Biographical Dictionary 


and 3000 Engravings. 
Standard in the Gov't Printin 


CE 

TH 52.090 « pies in Publhe tee os 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 

BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
day, Wedding, or any other occasion, 

“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. ‘4 

he latest edition,in the quantity of matter it 
contai ns, is believed to be the 1 largest vi 
u ied. It has 3000 more Words in its vO 
rave Hopton bu nd in an yother Am. Dict'y, 

adi consi aaa nes the numt er of Ex nZravings. 
G.&C. MERRIAM &CO.,, Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintingr. 













sculpture, architecture, ete. Price. cabinet size, g1 ° 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catal ogue. 5.0K 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publisbers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 
Please mention the Nation. 


W. adswor wll ‘ieee s. & Howland, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tw” Catalogues free on application. 


Catalogue of Old ana Mies 


Books (No. 68), 
Containing many Rare. Valuable, Curious, and Out of 
the-way Books, in almost every branch of Literature, at 
very moderate prices, just ublish«d by 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


F. w. CHRIS STERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner's 
Greek and —_ Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
—— A ~, 2 assortment always on hand, and new 

ks received from Paris and Leipaig as soon as issued. 


“tnecdotes of the 


re, 
—. 
—_ 


he pe TON & Co.'s 
RECENT BOOAS 
i 


a! ay 


Ll 


. . — . a 

wn Lite ( Nited Slates. 

By Brevet Major-General E. D. Townsend 
late Adjutant-Geperal, U.S. Army. l2mo, 
ecleoth, Price, $1 25 

il 
/ienglish Lyrics 
A Selection of Lyrics from Sir Thomas Wyatt 


to the 
Antique, gilt top 


present Century Parchment Series 
Is ie, #1 a 
The alm is to present in one volume the perfection of 


English lyrics by whomsoever written between the 
selected, 


lates 


111 
The Organs of Speech, 
And their Application in the F 


Articulate Sounds. By Georg 
von Meyer, Pr 


rination of 
Herrmann 


fessor of Anatomy at the 


University of Zurich International Scien 
tifle Sernes.” With Illustrations Wn 
cloth. Price, $1 75 


1V 
a , vy 
Body and IW 
Being an Essay concerning Will in its Meta 
poysical Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. Svo, 
cloth Price v. £. ™), 
\ 
dunt Charlottes Stories 
American FTiistory. 


By Charlotte M. Yorge and H. Hastings Weld, 
D.D. With nomerous I] : strations. 
cloth, gilt sideand back. P.ice, $1 50 

This work deals with the chi! 

f America—tts discoveries, it 

its independence, its ab< litte un of 

ievelopment. 


of 


lzm , 


nts in the progress 
s. its early ware 
iavery. ite moder B 








fland- Book 
Resorts 
Invalids. With Maps and 


New edition for the present 
date. l2mo. Paper, 0) 


Appletons of 


"saa toy 

Weintes 

For Tourists and 
Illustrations 
season, revised to 
cents. 


Vil 
The kuglish Grammar of 
William Cobbett. 


revised and annotated by Alfred 
**The Orthoépist,” ‘ The 
18mo. Cloth, extra, $1 00. 


Cobbett's Grammar is known to be the one book on 
English Grammar that is amus'ng and readapble, while 
at the same time it is remarkable f for the clearness 
with which its discusses the questions that perplex 
all students of English composition. 


Carefully 
Ayres, author of 
Verbalist,” etc. 


VIII. 
The City of Success and other 
-0ems, 


By Henry abbey. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 50. 


te For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by matl, post 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO;S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by the author of “ Alice's Adventures tn Wonder- 
land,’ Through the Looking Glassand What 


Ale c 


BY 


Author of ‘Alice’s Adventure’s in Wonderland,” &c., 


12mo. Extra gilt. $1.50. 


New Samuel W. Baker. 


FOR 
SONS. 


Book by 


TRUE TALES 


Sur 


By Sir Samuel W. Baker, author of ‘‘ Cast Up 
by the Sea,” ‘ Albert Nyanza,” etc. With 


numerous illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 


“Here are memorable episodes of war, hunt- 
ing, and travel in strange lands, and voyages 
on remote seas, and the recital will give the 
youtbful auditors a royal treat for the long win- 
ter evenings.”—Home Journal, 

“It isa spirited and adventurous book that 
Sir Samuel! has written, and it will be enjoyed 
by hundreds of readers who may be sure that 
it 1s true to what it describes.”—Muil and Ex- 
press, 

“Among the select few of the best juvenile 
books of the year. It is the sort of book 
that can be put into a boy’s bands with the as- 
surance that it will be a source of long-continued 
entertaiment and instruction.”—Boston Travel- 
ler. 


HANNAH TARNE. 
By the author of “ Mr. Greysmith.” With 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 16mo. 
Cloth, extra, $1.25. 


LYRICAL RECREATIONS. 


By Samuel Ward. 24mo. $1.75. 


EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIAN 
QUESTION. 
By D. Mackenzie Wallace. 


SvO. 


$4. 


LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
MARK. 


THE 


A Spiritual Romance by J. H. Shorthouse, 
author of ‘ John Inglesant,” 12mo. Paper, 

50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
“Of this remarkable story, if it may be called 
a story, we can only say that it will bear read- 
ing many times, and that its profound spiritual 
meaning will come out more and more every 


time it is read.”"— Mail and Express. 


Found There,” 


RHYME? AND REASON»? 


LEWIS CARROL, 


MY GRAND- 


| Young peopie should be thankful to him for hav- 


ele. 


&e. With Seventy-four Illustrations. 


(Now Reapy. 
New Book by the Author of ‘* Carrots,” ete. 
TWO LITTLE WAIPFS. 
Mrs. Molesworth, author of 
“Cuckoo Clock.” etc. With illustrations by 


Walter Crane. l§mo. Cloth extra, $1 25, 


‘All is gentle and refined, yet interest is awaken- 
ed in the little waifs, and we doubt not that 
Gladdie and Rogers are destined this season to 
make many little friends inrefined households,” 
—London Daily News. 

“Mrs Molesworth’s delightful story will charm 
all the small people who find it in their stockings. 
It relates the adventures of two lovable English 
children lost in Paris, and itis just wonderful 
enough to pleasantly wring the youthful heart.” 
—New York Tribune. 


By ** Carrots,” 





By Mrs. Molesworth. 
by Walter Crane. 16mo, each $1 25, 
CARRXOTS. GRANDMOTHER DEAR’ 
TELL ME A STORY. TAPESTRY ROOM 
CUCKOO CLOCK. A CHRISTMAS CHILD 
ROSY. 


Beautifully illustrated 





PALADIN AND SARACEN. 


Stories from Ariosto. By M. C. Holway-Cal- 
throp. Witb Illustration. 12mo. Clotb, 
extra, $1.50. 

‘** As Charles and Mary Lamb made charming 
reading for young people out of the plays of 
Shakespeare, so Mr, Holway-Calthrop bas suc- 
cessfully done with these tales of chivalry 


ing thus opened the way toa better apprecia- 





tion in their mature aye of the famous poets of 
the Renaissance.”— Nation, 


a 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, 

A Selection from the Housebold Stories, done 
into pictures by Walter Crane. 12mo. 

Gilt, extra. $2.00. 

‘* All should hail with gratitude this new picture | 

book, which we recommend to every nursery | 

and school-room, and not only toevery nursery | 


and school-room, but to every one who cares 
for good art.”—London Spectator. 





WARD’S ENGLISH POETS. | 
The English Poets. Selections, with critical 
introductions by various writers, and a gen- 
eral introduction by Matthew Arnold. Com- | 
plete in four volumes. 12mo. Student's 
edition, $4; library edition, gilt top, $7. 
“These volumes‘are earnest of the satisfactory 
execution of an ideal literary scheme. . . . | 
Each poet isassigned to some critic specially | 
qualified to write about him, and we have thus 
before the selections from each a biographical | 


paragraph and a brief critique by an expert.’ 
— Nation, 
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Mr. Chadwick's New Poems. 


“If a single poem can give a little book good 
reason for existence, then we ought to welcome 
one that can give nineteen good reasons . . . 
Che Christmas circle is a large one that will be 
glad to find the pretty volume on the tree.’'— 
Christian Register, 

IN NAZARETH TOWN. 
A CHRISTMAS FANTASY, and 
By John W. Chadwick. 
some cloth, vilt. Price $1.00. 
A BOOK OF POEMS. 
By John W. 
Price, $1.00. 


Other 
Hand 


Poems. 


Chadwick. Sixth Edition. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, 
BOBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


B UYERS of the Double, Holiday Number of 

St. NICHOLAS can subscribe to the rest of 
the maygazineZyear for $2.50, if they are pleased 
with that number. And who wouldn’t be 
pleased with a 184-page book, containing stories 
by Miss Alcott, Julian Hawthorne, Frank R. 
Stockton, Mayne Reid, J. T. Trowbridge, Charles 
Dudley Warner, H. H. Boyesen, and other dis- 
tinguished writers, with 154 pictures drawn by 
leading artists, all for 50 cents? The cover is 
worth more than that as a Christmas card. 
Ask your dealer to show it to you, orsend 50 
ceats to THE CENTURY Co., N. Y. 


ASK FOR 
Roberts Brothers’ 
Gift Books. 


All booksellers keep them. Tne Hicn TipE—Gray's 
ELeEGY—LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT—SonGs OF SEVEN, in various 
styles of binding; and for Young Folks, Mrs. Dodge’s 
DONALD AND Doro7ray, Susan Coolidge’s A RouND DozEN 
OF STORIES, Mrs, Moulton’s FIRELIGHT Stories, G. A, 
Henty’s Boy Kxiaut, Lord Houghton’s Goop NIGHT AND 
Goop MORNING, all beautifully bound, and suitable for 
presentation. 


PAILLARD'S 


Music ts re 





/ SONS 


Our stock of fine instruments and low priced 
ones is the largest to be found in the world, com 
prising every variety. 


Improved Musical Albums 


And Other Fancy Surprise Musical 
Articles. Call Early and Examine. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, near Bond Street. 


Musical Boxes carefully repaired at our estab- 
lishment. 


PERRY & CO., Lonpon, 
NICKEL, SILVER, AND GILT 


Falcon Steel Pens. 


Sample card containing TWELVE different styles of 


| pens sent, post-paid, for trial, on receipt of two 2-cent 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| stamps. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
SOLE AGENTs, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week 
1e eCekK, 


Tue selection of Chicago as the place for 
holding the Republican National Convention 
will meet with the general approbation of the 
party. Chicago has better hotel accommoda- 
tions than Philadelphia, is more easily acces 
sible,hus a better summer climate, and is more 
cosmopolitan in all respects. Its superiori- 
ty to Cincinnaui and Indianapolis is even 
Saratoga 1s too small a place 
for such a gathering. If the Convention 
were to be held anywhere in the State of 
New York, this city is the only place fit to 
The action of the Committee in 
this matter appears to have been governed 
by considerations of convenience. It is not 
probable that the ‘‘ local sympathy ” of Chi- 
cago will have any perceptible influence upon 
the nomination, if indeed anybody can divine 
what direction it may take six months hence. 
Mr. Frye’s resolution to change the basis 
of representation in the Convention was very 
properly referred to the Convention itself, a 
majority of the Northern States as well as 
of the whole body voting for the reference. 
The principle embodied in the resolution is 
the ideally correct one for the composition of 
such bodies, but it happens to be opposed to 
the uniform practice of the Republican 
party and of the Democratic party as well. 
The change, therefore, ought not to be made 
by any less authority than that of a Conven- 


more decided. 


receive it. 


tion. It would be well (as the Zimes sug- 
gests) to change the basis of representa- 
tion on the National Committce also. The 


advantage which Mr. Blaine’s supporters de- 
rived in the preliminary organization of the 
last Convention from their preponderance of 
members from the Territories, was altogether 
factitious and unfair. The most important 
personage in the earlier proceedings at that 
time was the wide-awake member for Ari- 
zona, Whose influence at the critical moment 
was decidedly greater than that of Pennsyl- 
vania, although the latter held the chairman- 
ship of the body. 





It does not appear that the Committee have 


made apy change in the phraseology of 
the call, so as to ‘‘ secure to the several Con- 
sressional districts the right to elect their 


own delegates.”” The call simply invites the 
qualified electors ‘‘ to send for each State four 
delegates at large, and for exch Congressional 
district two delegates, and for each repre- 
sentative at large two delegates.” If this is the 
Committee’s last word it has fallen short of the 
instruction of the last Convention on this sub- 
ject. The instruction required the establish- 
ment of a mode which should secure the end 
in view. To secure a thing is to close up all 
the avenues to uncertainty. This has not been 
done as yet. The danger that any State will 
usurp the right to overrule its Congressional 
districts in their choice of delegates is, howev- 
er, very remote, The resolution which Mr. 
Chandler offered, and which was adopted, ex- 





tending the right hand of fell wwship to all 
organizations which are pledged to free 
cation, free suffrage, ete.. i 
tended to commit the party in some sense to a 
favorable view of the Mahone faction in \ 


is apparently 


ginia. If such was the object of the resolu 
tion it cannot be regarded as especially help 
ful on the wider scale of national politics 


Every good Republican will be rejoice 


hear that the Committee of Arrangements for 
i +} 
d th 


next Convention will not be surrounded 


the Chicago Convention have decid 
the 
by the immense gallery of spectators whi 
made the last 


much tumult and disorder. 


the seene of so 


Convention 


Accommodations 


were actually provided at that Convention 
for 15,000 spectators. Next year it has be 
decided to provide accommodation for only 
3,000, so that at the outside it will not be possi 
ble for more than 5,000 persons altogether 
to witness or share in the proceedings 
This will be a large enough assemblage 

all conscience. In 1880 the crowd came very 
near either taking the nomination altogeth 


out of the hands of the delegates, or breaki 
up the Convention in a scene of wild cor 
fusion. 
it will be impossible for an immense meet 
ing to carry on anything that can be called 
deliberation, or for a small body to deliberate 
carefully, in the 
meeting. 

masses of 
acquire a momentum which no head is cool 
enough to resist, and find expression in noise of 
one sort 


As long as human nature is what it is 


presence of an immense 
Currents of feeling among great 
men, when 


once started, rapidly 


or another which no 
enough to dominate. 
the proceedings of the last Convention wor 
if frequently repeated, have deprived nor 
tions made under 


VOlce Is str 


Such scenes as mart 


such circumstances of 
chance of acceptance by the voters, and hay 
led to the contrivance of some new mode of 
getting candidates before the country 





It will probably be impossible, under any 
circumstances, to prevent the gallery 
having a large share in determining the result 
after the more prominent candidates have 
been worn out and cast asid When 
the moment comes for the unknown or ‘‘dark 
horse” to make his appr Aranc euthusias 

| must tell and bring him to nt, and 


will be impossible to confine enthusiasm to 
any one portion of at 
bled in oneroom., Any 


delegates,or part of them, are strongly stirred 


aTV Persons Sssem 


en lon OV Which Loe 


is sure to spread to the galleries, and any 
thing that thrills the galleries is sure to spread 
to the T 


_ 
‘ 
“ 
- 
3 


delegates. 


venting this altogether, even if it were de- 
sirable to prevent it. Conver s W prob 
ably always, as long as the present nomi 


nating system lasts, have to be large bodies, 
and to sit in the presence of a considerable 
public; but there is a certain unfairness to that 
portion of the party which cannot go on to wi 


ness the proceedings, in allowing the out 





slaers 
large a vart in them 


The candidate who can now bring most friend 


who do attend to take so 


Nation. 


or followers he t t s! t” for 
} h is s ( ivant ver other 
( 1 rs W “« ! mrs stav a home of 
Which t . possil leprive him 
tv ( ss! re 
( ( (, S } ‘ 
~ ~ } ‘ 
i? ] h ral (y 
Met < l WwW } ‘ 
(y ith s t! R } " 
party al Is wit! s 
st I iM i W 
( is l ' } \ i ,) 
' ' ‘ vot ved, he was ab , 
l ke ‘ ech . s 
LuVOrT Ile ( 1 t l i > 
} eR leb er \ As . 
‘ ( { \\ i 
Il | - att has 
wt i t i t ress wl 
\ S Vig ( . i ‘Ww h 
few . Pheir s e overt 
tl (y i VY WOOeRS 
\ [ u { its 
x \ Ww Ss ¢ \ l s 
t ea \ ‘ s iT 
\\ civil-service refor s, saying 
that.as thev ! ssed iw estabtis! hat 
re fe thev ¢ Ypected \ ate 
by el ¢ is Gorl { | r 
‘ I ? } ¢ +) 
t Pi st was a clos { McCook had 
Qy S 1 \ hree scatter 
rt X y 8 will be ctively 
renewed at Washing his winter, and al 
v o hay l sipess «Tests f the coun. 
try heart must hope it some way will be 
f 1e CO views which 
have made their appearance in Congress on 
the subject. Several publications bave recent- 
\ Which see indicate that the 
Lowell bill f Jast vear, with certain 
joditications, is more likely to pass than any 
ther Nevertheless t may be inferred 
i] ! published a few wecks since 
by M Us a bins f the Chamber of 
Commerce of tbis city, that @ vigorous at 
pt will e more be made to introduce 
t! i feature which he has much at 
tllatof punishing bankrupts wherever 
it appears that they have been engaging in il- 
gitimate ‘‘outside” speculation. He says 


‘+A firm engaged ina legitimate commercial ba- 
h goes out of it and speculates in other 
business and fails, ought tosuffera public penalty, 
Thus, if a bardware firm gambies in mines, 
a dry goods firm dabbles in real estate, a drug 
mnercbant embarks or speculates in produce or 
stocks, the money lost 1s not their own, but funds 
advanced by bankers and others on their notes, 
under the belief that they are doing a legitimate 
When thev fail, the injury is not con- 
ined to the creditors; public confidence is shaken, 
support is withdrawn from other good firms, and 
workmen are thrown outofemployment. Thus 
the ripple of one man’s evil act extends till it 
reacbes from the banker to the mechanic.” 


s ss whi 


business 


Now, what is the remedy for this and other 
frauds % ‘‘ lL say, a severe law with a bighly 


disciplinary code, Why do you punish the. 











i! 
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man who steals your watch, and let him off 
scot free who buys goodshe never can and 
The Lowell bill, 
as amended by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 


never intends to pay for?” 


tee, contains a pretty long list of crimes in 
connection with bankruptcy, one of which is ob- 
, on credit with intent not to 
pay for the same; the maximum punishment for 
which is hard labor for three years. Mr. Rob 
bins’s idea apparently is that this clause ought, 


taining goods, etc 


in good law and morals, to be stretched so as to 
cover any sort of speculation outside the limits 
of the bankrupt’s regular business, and he sug- 
gests the novel theory tbat all money used in 
this way must come from advances obtained by 
But why so? It 
may be that such is the case, and then there 


means of false pretences. 


would be every reason for punishing the trader. 
Thecrime be commits, however, does not con- 
sist either in his speculation or his failure, but 
in his misrepresentation of the purpose for 
But, if a firm 
or individual, engaged in the coffee business, 
for 


which he borrows the money. 


instance, has some money lying idle, 


which, owing to the condition of the coffee | 


market, it cannot do anything with in coffee, 
and it takes a “‘ flyer” of some sort in stocks, 
and afterward fails, there is no obtaining 
money or money’s worth under false pretences, 
nor any criminal act, so far as we can see. 


The risks taken may be even less than the | 


risks in the coffee business. No bankruptcy 
act which involves or suggests the idea that 
speculation is a crime, is likely to get through 


Congress. 


In two weeks more, the year 1884 will 
open, and the almanac meteorologists will 
lift up their voices and foretell the weather, 
the earthquakes, the tornadoes, the fevers, 
the plagues, and the dynamite explosions for 
the next twelve months. The Theosophists, 
we sce, are trying to get ahead of them this 
year, and a member of the sect has given 


the Jlera/ld the straight prophetic tip, 
by declaring that the green suns and 
moons which every one has been so _ puz- 


zled by lately show that ‘‘we are just at 
the end of a cycle—one of the smaller cycles.” 
We can hardly be at the end of one cycle 
without being at the beginning of another, and 
the fact is that ‘‘we are about to pass from one 
of the smaller cycles to another”’—the great 
cycle—at the end of which comes a temporary 
return to chaos, or Pralaya. In 1884 there 
will be ‘‘upbeavals of the sea and volcanic 
outbursts.” This is a very meagre showing. 
There 
will be another investigation of the Keely 
motor; in financial circles some stocks will 
rise and others will fall; those which are 
expected to fall will rise, and those ex- 
pected rise will fall; ‘‘ weak holders” 
will shaken out, lambs fleeced and de- 
voured ; wolves will lick their chops over the 
savory morsels. In politics ‘‘dark horses” 
will develop into favorite sons, and favorite 
sons drop out because they fail to show an 
ability to carry the doubtful parental State ; 
the editor of the Sun will be nominated by 
an esteemed contemporary for the Presi- 
dency, and will explain why the position he 
occupies at the head of that paper makes it 
impossible and unwise for him to think of ac- 


We can add a point or two ourselves, 


to 
be 








cepting the place. The circulation of all papers 
will continue to increase day by day, although 
several dozen will suspend publication for want 
of support. Many clergymen will discuss the 
Mormon problem, and the divorce problem, 
and the Chinese problem, with the same effect 
noticed in 1883, 


The Bostonians have escaped from what, 
to many of them, was the great horror of 
having an O’Brien for Mayor. What may be 
called the Irish-Butler ticket, which was head- 
ed by a gentleman of that name, has been de- 
feated by a majority of 1,543. It is a great 
escape, though it must be confessed a narrow 
escape. Such a majority as that in a vote of 
53,5387 cannot be called a very reassuring 
victory, especially as there is no doubt that 
the strength of the O’s and the Mac’s in Bos- 
ton is increasing more rapidly than that 
of pure-blooded New Englanders. Never- 
theless, small as it is, it may prove con- 
siderable in its results, because it may, and 
doubtless does, markaturn in the tide which 
will next year show that Butler has lost bis 
hold on the State as well as on the Democratic 
party. It will certainly encourage the old 
Democratic leaders in their resistance to him, 
thus forcing him to rely, in his political 
activity hereafter, upon the labor organiza- 
tions alone. The mere fact, however, that an 


| O’Brien came so near being Mayor of the 


great Puritan city as to frighten the Boston 
people very much, is a striking illustration of 
the way the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children, not only unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration, but sometimes unto the ninth and tenth. 
It is largely owing to the sins of the forefathers 
of the New England people that Irishmen are 
Catholics and not Protestants; that they are 
ignorant and excitable, instead of being intelli- 
gent and sober-minded; that they have but little 
political sense; that there exists a deep antipa- 
thy between them and Anglo-Saxon Protest- 
ants all the world over; and that O’Brien is a 
more hateful or more dreaded name in politics 
than Campbell or McGregor. 


Mr. Arnold’s lecture on Emerson has fur- 
nished an opportunity in Boston for a good 
deal of criticism of Mr. Arnold himself. The 
Rev. Mr. Bartol declares that while ‘‘in. 
genuous,” Mr. Arnold is still ‘*foreign;” that 
the ‘‘critical telescope” ‘‘ he brought over with 
him is of insufficient power to take an ob- 
servation of Emerson; and that it is owing to 
the weakness of the glass that he reports 
the philosopher as a star of only the 
‘second or third magnitude,” a question 
for the settlement of which Dr. Bartol thinks 
some centuries are needed. But this is not 
especially true of Emerson. 
astronomy, no judgment is final, and any one 
who can do so is at liberty at any time to re- 
vise Mr. Arnold’s estimate of Emerson as a 
modern Marcus Aurelius. We may say the 
same thing even of Mr. Bartol’s criticism 
of Mr. Arnold’s telescope. If he can prove 
that he has a better glass, there will be a 
rush from the Arnold to the Bartol observa- 
tory. An astronomer who undevout is 
handicapped to begin with, and if he has a 
poor instrument and Keeps misreporting stars, 


is 





In this sort of | 


and crying out: ‘‘Look! look! there goes 


Marcus Aurelius!” when in fact it is impos- 


| sible for him with his glass to know whether 


it is Marcus Aurelius, or Socrates, or Plato, 
he 1s sure to be found out in the end. 


The Salvation Army has met with great suc- 
cess in New Haven. Not only has it been in- 
vestigated in court by a judge who has decided 
that its street singing is not a ‘‘ disturbing 
noise” within the meaning of the Connecticut 
statutes on the subject, but it is declared 
by the Rev. Dr. Houghton to constitute a 
‘*problem,” and the reverend gentleman has 
promised to preach on it, just as he might on 
the Mormon problem or the divorce problem. 
A problem, as we understand the matter, is 
something which excites a good deal of social 
interest, but as to which nobody has anything 
definite to propose, and which therefore per- 
mits of an indefinite amount of discussion in 
the pulpit, the press, and the ‘‘rostrum.” 





An attempt, it seems, is shortly to be made 
to test the constitutionality of the New Eng- 
land system of individual responsibility for 
town debts. In several, if not all, the New 
England States, private property may be taken 
on execution and sold at public auction, to 
satisfy judgments against towns. <A Mr. 
Eames, of Embden, Maine, has lost some 
property in this way at the suit of a neighbor, 
and he insists that the proceeding violates 
the Constitution of the United States, as 
it is taking property ‘‘without due _pro- 
cess of law.” He proposes to carry the 
question through all the courts, to Washing- 
ton if necessary. Should the courts decide 
in his favor, on this ground, it will be some- 
thing of a legal and judicial surprise, be- 
cause it has always been taken for granted in 
New England that levying on property in this 
way is part and parcel of the ‘‘due process 
of law” which the Constitution guarantees. 





Another attempt, this time in Ohio, to try 
a prisoner, extradited from Canada, for an 
offence other than the one for which he was 
surrendered, has broken down, the Supreme 
Court deciding, as so many other courts have 
done, that such a practice is in violation of the 
right of asylum and also of the treaty with 
Great Britain. The case is a strong one, be- 
cause the crime for which it was proposed to 
try the man was one for which he might have 
been extradited ; that is, it was a treaty crime, 
and the State had obtained jurisdiction of his 
person by perfectly regular extradition pro- 
ceedings directed against another treaty crime, 
and had sent him to jail by means of them. 
Nevertheless, it was held that all further pro- 
ceedings against him must be suspended until a 
‘“‘reasonable time” after the expiration of his first 
sentence, when he will doubtless set all ques- 
tions at rest by leaving Ohio. The same 
general view of the subject has now been 
adopted by so many judges that the State De- 
partment will probably have little trouble over 
it with foreign governments again. 





Of the $62,000,000 of Government bonds 
called for redemption in the 12ist, 122d, and 
128d valls of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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there have been about $50,000,000 presented 
for redemption within the last sixty days. A 
small portion of the capital in these redemp- 
tions has gone to Europe, and a larger amount 
has been due to the national banks, which 
have retired circulation to a corresponding 
degree. But the great proportion of the $50,- 
000,000 has come into the market for new in- 
vestment of some kind, and in this 1s to be 
found one of the causes of the continued 
plethora of unemployed money, which keeps 
the rates of interest down to lower figures 
than were ever known before. Moreover, 
capital still holds aloof from railway 
stocks and bonds. The latter, indeed, are 
yet regarded with some favor, as the last two 
months have shown, but the supply of satis- 
factory securities of this class has been limit- 
ed. The expansion of the railway system, 
the intense competition, the continued 
troubles in the various railroad pools, 
and the declining prices of even the 
dividend-paying stocks, have made invest- 
ors timid even in regard to first-mort- 
gage bonds. 


Steel rails have during the past week sold at 
$30, which is $10 50 below the lowest price 
reached after the panic of 1878, and is with- 
in $5 of the price at which foreign steel can 
be sold in this country, or, in other words, at 
which any protection whatever would be 
necessary tothe American manufacturer. Of 
course, this is not likely to last ; the price will 
go up again, but probably not very much. If 
revenue reformers by their doings had brought 
about this state of things, what an outcry there 
would be. It has, however, occurred under a 
highly protective tariff and in the twenty- 
third year of the greatest protectionist ex- 
periment. Some adequate explanation of this 
which will not damage the protective theory is 
highly desirable, from some quarter. 





Mr. Blaine’s annoyance over the unfavorable 
reception which the country has given his tax- 
distribution scheme is explained in a very in- 
teresting way by his friends. They say he 
has been misunderstood because the point of 
view from which he spoke has been misappre- 
hended. The whole country regarded his 
utterances as a bid for the Presidency, when in 
reality they were nothing of the kind. They 
were merely the reflections of a Sage—that is, 
of a manwho would not consent under any 
circumstances to be a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. Anybody can see what an important 
distinction this What seems like clap- 
trap when uttered by a Presidential candi- 
date, becomes pure statesmanship when ut- 
tered by a Sage. We trust the country will 
bear this in mind in considering further utter- 
ances trom the same statesmanlike seclusion. 
Mr. Blaine can do a great deal toward pre- 
venting misapprehension by timing his dehv- 
erances at less critical political moments. If he 
does not speak again, for example, till after 
the National Republican Convention, nobody 
will misunderstand him. 


is, 





O'Donnell was banged on Monday morning, 
as he richly deserved to be, but not before Mr. 
Lowell had been instructed to convey to the 





British Government our disapproval of their 
system of appeal in criminal trials, and our 
desire that the proceedings at such criminal 
tnals as we feel an interest in should be 
submitted to our Government for revision be 
fore the sentence is carnmed into effect. It 
is true Mr. Lowell did not say this exactly, 
but the reason he for cur interfer 
ence in the O'Donnell case, that inasmuch 
as there ‘‘in Great Britain no judi 
cial examination on appeal of the procecd 
ings at a criminal trial, possible errors can only 
be corrected through a new trial, or by execu 
tive action on the sentence,” of course would 
apply to any other case whatever in which a 
delegation of Congressmen ora resolution of 
the House of Representatives demanded out 
interference. The statement was, in point of 
fact, incorrect, inasmuch as the proceedings 
in any criminal trial are reviewable by the 
full bench, whenever the judge who pre 
sides at the trial certifies that any point 
raised at it is doubtful. All things consid 
ered, the request was probably one of the 
most extraordinary made in recent times by 
one civilized state to another living under the 
same jurisprudence, and it is the more extra 
ordinary because it is the second request of 
the kind that bas been made 
years. There is no patriotic American but 
must be a little ashamed to see the Executive 


gave 


is 


Within two 


conniving at or assisting in the attempt made | 


within the last few years by the Irish malcon 
tents, to treat cowardly and brutal murderers 
as objects of sympathy and even admiration 

The complaint made against Mr. Justice 
Denman, who presided at O'Donnell’s trial, by 
General Pryor, on his arrival home, that he 
unfairly ‘‘ put the halter around O’Donnell’s 
neck” by telling the jury that there was not a 
particle of evidence that Carey had a pistol 
when O’Ponnell shot him, has apparently no 
justification whatever. The remark was mack 
In answer to a question of the jury when 
they came back into court after a long period 
of consultation. 


O’Donnell’s offence could be pronounced 
manslaughter if Carey had a pistol. It 
showed that some of the jury believed 


that such was the case, and that they were 
hindered from making up their minds by 
such belief. We think it was undoubtedly 
the duty of the Judge, under these circum 
stances, to tell them that no 
foundation for it. No evidence pro 
duced at the trial, either by the prosecution or 
defence, which left any doubt whatever on this 
point. Two of the ship's crew witnessed the 
murder, which was thoroughly cold-blooded 
O'Donnell began shooting at Carey without 
the slightest warning, while he (O'Donnell 
was sitting beside his wife, or the woman who 
passed as his wife. Carey made no attempt 
at resistance, and neither produced nor at- 
tempted to produce a pistol. No weapon was 
found on his body, and his son testified that 
after the shooting he went into the cabin and 
got bis father’s pistol out of a bag, and it was 
found on him and taken from him by the 
ship's officers a few minutes later. If, there- 
fore, the Judge's remark ‘‘put the halter 
round O'Donnell’s neck,” it was because 
justice required him to do it, 


there was 


was 


| 
} 
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French are having 


The ( xy rit nee whic h the 
in Anam strikingly resembles in some of its 
features that of the British in Afghanistan. 
rhey set up a new king last summer, after 
they bad bombarded Hue and driven out the 
legitimate sovereign recog d bv the Chi 
nese, Van Lian by name, and extracted from 
him the treaty of the 25th of August, by 
which they set great store, becatse pra 
tically it gave them possession of the ki 
dom He has now t i s ed. itis s ip 
posed by Chinese emissaries or by the anti 
French party among his own subjects. This 
recalls the two attempts of the Br h, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, to set up 
kings of their own in Afghanista In i839 
they forcibly seated upon the throne Shah 
Soojab, who was soon after assassinated by 
his new subjects. In th ist war they set 
up another, Yakub hl I he hads 
abdicate and take refuge in their camy In 
fact, the plan of manufacturing Kings for the 
government of ¢ ed dey t with 
out supportit 11 With a il armvis a 
mistake, and it generally « fatlur In 
India the British \ thre 
mate sovereigl i ! avy t 
states, and keep at ( at his court 
watch him, and a considerable military foree 
Within an easy reach t This 
assassination is asign that tl resistance of 
the Chinese and natives to French oe: ipsa 
tion 1s by no means over in Anam 
It is now nearly a month sine defeat of 
Hicks Pasha, and none of the dreadful things 
which the panicmongers in England predict 
i ed from it have com pass, or show any 
sign of coming to pass Phe London Sj 


The question was, whether | 


for's prediction was that wi ne month the 
French would ‘be fighting for their lives 
from Gabez to Morocco The month has 
nearly expired, and there is as yet no sign 
of any trouble in Algeria at all, although 
the Governor-General has asked fer a small 
reinforcement of about ten thousand men 
as a precaution. The 4; has since 
begun to hedge a little by suggesting that 
| the False Prophet's emissaries have not had 
time to get around with the news even 
on swift dromedaries. Butthe probability is 


ul 


no 


that the emissarics are really in no haste 


all, for the simple reason that they have 


very important news to carry. Every addi 
ional detail receive gd from the Sudan goes to 
sbow that, as we said at the time, the Mahdi’s 


forces were made up hands of 


or 


in the main of 


slave-dealers, whose fanaticism, religious 
other, 


Egyptian interference with their business, and 


consisted solely in exasperation at 
that, having had an easy victory over a small 
body of worthless Egyptian troops, they show 
sy the 


have been 


no disposition to campaign any more, 
last accounts the Mahdi’s forces 
greatly reduced, if they have not altogether 
dispe rsed, and the panic is everywhere sub- 
siding. A recent article by Sir Samuel Baker, 
whois perhaps the highest authority on the sub- 
ject except ‘‘Chinese” Gordon, ‘shows, in- 
deed, how little ground there has been for the 
idea that we were witnessing in the late events 
in the Sudan the beginning of a great Mussu] 
man revival, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE approach of the day which brings with 
it so much mingled hope and dread—hopeful- 
ness over dreams of what we may receive, and 


dread at the thought of what we shall have to | 


give—seems to make a few reflections on the 
subject of Christmas presents appropriate 
and, it may be, consolatory. 

Christmas brings with it so many associa- 


tions of all kinds, that it is difficult to guess | 
exactly what we should think of the festival if 


it were simply a day set apart for giving and 
receiving presents within the limits of the fami- 
ly. This is what Christmas presents mean now- 
adays, for though no one is bound to confine 
them to these limits, they are for practical pur 
poses strictly observed. With ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hundred, the toil and fatigue and 
responsibility involved in the selection of pre- 
sents for the considerable number of persons to 
whom they must of necessity be given, is suf- 
ficient to weary them with the task before they 
have completed it; and when it comes to the 
turn of the old friends and school and college 
mates—to whom in the course of the year we 
often think, in the fulness of our hearts, how 
pleasant it would be to give something at 
Christmas—we usually fall back on Christ- 
mas cards, whicb constitute one of the most 
precious and at the same time inexpensive 
contributions of these latter days to the neg- 
lected cause of sentiment, 

There are two serious difficulties which 
arise in everybody’s mind, in connection with 
Christmas presents—to know how much to 
spend, and to know what to get ; and the lat- 
ter branch of the subject is the one which, in 
the United States at least, is much the more 
serious of thetwo. Few people who give 
presents at all would find half the trouble or 
annoyance in the matter that they do, if 
they had once a year to draw a check for a 
certain amount which they could afford to 
spend on such an object, and hand it to an 
agent to distribute among the ‘‘ beneficiaries.” 
This is exactly what most people do, or did 
until within a few years, in the case of what 
they gave for charity, and there never was 
anything in Christendom so popular, in its way, 
among the best people, asa charitable subscrip- 
tion Jist. But the charitable method will not 
do at Christmas. You have got to give a 
certain amount of time and thought to what 
the person to whom you give your present 
wants. There is probably in a selfish world like 
ours nothing more intensely irksome than this 
soit ofresponsibility. You may, of course, toa 
certain extent, give your friends merely what 
you like yourself. This is done every Christmas 
by very estimable people. You may, if you 
are a girl, for instance, give your father one of 
those nice plush chairs in which you look, 
when seated before the fire over five o'clock 
tea, so pretty and picturesque, but in which 
the old gentleman, could he sit at all, would 
look and feel singularly uncomfortable; or you 
may, if you are a boy just growing up, with a 
taste for firearms, present the old man with a 
bull-dog pistol Or, better still, you may procure 
yourself a good deal of innocent pleasure by 
giving a present of a sort which enforces a 
moral lesson. Everybody who has read Miss 
Edgeworth remembers the story of the little 


child who gets, as a present from his kind 


mamma, one of those noble colored vases 
which bave from time immemorial made bril- 
liant the windows of apothecarics’ shops, only 
to tind on taking it home that it is alla fleeting 
show, the illusion of which disappears when the 
contents are poured out and the light removed 
from behind it. This, however painful to the 
boy, shows bim very neatly how to discriminate 
between the true and the false in nature and art. 
So, at Christmas, every body has known of 
presents given as little reminders that the lives 


| of great men are always marked by industry 





and application—books, when what we long 
for is skates and a sled; or a microscope 
or electrical machine, when what we have 
dreamt of for months has been neither more 
nor less than that most delightful of all gifts 
to boy or man—hard cash. The unwilling- 
ness to give presents in the form of money does 
not come really from any supposed general 
unwillingness to receive money, but partly 
from the fact that, except with children and 
savages, a present in this form, to look well, 
has to be rather larger than if we give money’s 
worth, and in great measure because people 
are unwilling to reiinquish the right of select- 
ing for you what you are to receive. Alas, 
alas, how little altruistic the best of us are, 
even atthe most altruistic season of the year, 
if we will not, in giving Christmas presents, 
first think of the pleasure of the receiver rather 
than the gratification of our own whims and 
self-love in giving. 

The reverse of this is to be found among the 
receivers, Who are, it is hardly necessary 
to say, neither more nor less selfish than 
the givers. Does not evcrybody know some 
one whom it is impossible to really please 
with any gift, simply because the person in 
question has not had the selection of it, yet 
who would still be displeased, even if that 
were the case, with the result? Such persons 
we have known among the very best of their 
respective sexes—the salt of the earth in every 
other respect, but absolutely unappeasable as 
to presents. 

The family limits constitute another dif- 
ficulty about present-giving at Christmas, 
which every one must feel. If the exact 
degree and proportion of family affection in 
every Jittle circle could be manifested in the 
presents given—if this rule could be intro- 
duced as the latest Christmas ‘novelty "— 
there would be a great deal of excitement and 
amusement in many a family cirele over the re 
sult. But bad passions would also be aroused, 
and probably the festival itself would not long 
survive the change. Forourselves, much as we 
like the opportunity which Christmas affords, 
and fond as we are of the old holiday, we confess 
to sometimes regretting that any special day in 
the year should be set apart for present-giving. 
Do not most generous and considerate natures 
feel as to this somewhat as no one fails to feel 
sometimes with regard to 
—that our lives would be richer and fuller 
and more spontaneously generous if no 
day were set apart at all and there were 
no laws on the subject, but every one gave 
(just as some denominations of Christians 
pray, only when the act represented a genuine 
sentiment—the desire to benefit the receiver 
—and not a custom covering all kinds 


wedding presents 





of hypocrisy, and hardness of heart, and self- 
ishness ? Ought not sentiment to be entire- 
ly freed from the sbackles of custom? Why 
should days be set apart for its exhibi- 
tion? Many a time in the course of the 
year have we reflected what presents we 
would make and at what odd and unex- 
pected times ; how charmed and surpris«d 
the receiver would be; how his heart would 
bubble over with gratitude as he opened 
the package and recognized with amaze- 
ment how generous, how unsparing of our 
limited means we had been! Yet we must 
admit, as we have already said, that there is 
something which interferes with our introduc- 
ing. the plezsant innovation of occasional 
giving. Why do we stay our band on 
its way to our pocket? Is it because the 
fiend within us whispers, Put it off till Christ 
mas? But when Christmas comes, for some 
reason we fall into the old rut, and stay the 
qualms of conscience by posting a card, re- 
ceiving one most probably by the mail which 
takes our own—for it is one of the marvels of 
Christmas how nicely proportioned whatevery 
Christian receives is to what he gives. 


A RADICAL REMEDY FOR POLYGAMY. 


THERE appears to be a general determination 
to try anything which the Constitution will 
permit in order to put an end to Mormon poly- 
gamy. Some people, including one or two 
clergymen, indeed, seem disposed to try 
things which the Constitution will not per- 
mit, such as sending troops to dragoon the 
Mormons into monogamy, in the old-fash- 
ioned Louis Fourteenth style. Of course, 
however, the sober second thought of the 
American community will allow nothirg to 
be done which humanity and reasonableness, 
as well as the principles of our Government, do 
not sanction, however determined it may be 
that a self-governing polygamous community 
shall not be permitted to exist in the centre 
of the Union. Whatis most curious in the 
anti-polygamy agitation thus far, however, is 
that the remedies proposed are so mild, 
and so likely to be ineffective, that, coming 
after the ferocious denunciations of polygamy 
which we so often hear, they sound sometimes 
a little ludicrous The polygamist, for, in- 
stance, after being reprobated almost as if he 
were a wild animal, is then threatened with 
some such penalty as a constitutional amend 


| ment forbidding himto have mere than one 


wife, or with the loss of his vote, or of a seat 


| in the Legislature; as if a man who greatly 
} t oe 


cared about these things would be a Mor- 
mon atall. The great difficulty of the Mor- 
mcn problem lics in the fact that the Mor- 
mon people are vot eager to share in our 
political privileges, defy our public opinion, 
contemn nearly all the sanctions by which our 
domestic morality is enforced, and wish of all 
things to be let alone by us. 

The subject of prevention has now, how- 
ever, taken such a strong hold of the popular 
mind, that a series of legislative experiments 
has been entered on which will probably not 
cease until some decisive result has been 
reached. It is in the highest degree desirable, 


however, that this process of experimentation 
should be as short as possible, or, in other words, 
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thattoo many remedies sbould not be tried. In 
making laws about the matter, we ought, in 
truth, to go to the root of the difficulty at once. 
No Mormon can commit polygamy without 
the aid of at least two women, and those who 
wish to be thorough, should, it seems tous, go 
to work at once to cutoff the supply of 
women from the Mormon community. A few 
years 9go this would have seemed, perhaps, a 
startling absurdity, but it cannot be so con- 
sidered since the anti-Chinese legislation 
which has been resorted td on the application 
of the people of the Pacific coast. Under 
that we have actually undertaken to exclude 
from the United States the inhabitants of a 
great empire for no better reason than that 
they worked for too small wages, and that 
their standard of living was low. The princi- 
ple of excluding foreigners as a remedy for 
social or political evils baving been thus de 
liberately adopted, the principal argument 
against applying it to the destruction of poly- 
gamy seems to be overturned. The foreign 
population of Utah amounts, in round num- 
bers, to 44,000, out of a total of 143,963, and 
is about egually divided between the two 
sexes. The census does not tell us what pro- 
portion the Gentiles bear to the Mormons, but 
it almost certain that the foreigners are 
mostly Mormons, and that it is through the 
ingress of foreign women that the institution 
of polygamy is kept up. There is a good 
deal of suggestion and instruction to be found 
in an examination of the sources from which 
the supply comes. The great body of foreign 
Mormons come from England, Scotland, 
Wales, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Eng- 
land has supplied, in round numbers, 20,000 
of them; Scotland, 3,200; Wales, 2,400; Swe- 
den, Denmark, 7,791; 
1,200; Ireland, 1,300. About the charac- 
ter of this British and Danish contribution 
there is very little doubt: both the men and 
women belong to a low, ignorant peasant 
class, The same thing is true, though prob- 
ably in a less degree, of the Scandinavian 
Now, what is the objection, 


is 


3,790; 


Norway, 


contribution. 
constitutional or other, to preventing abso 
lutely the entrance into the Territory of alien 
women of this class for as long a period as 
may be necessary to reduce the supply so low 
that polygamy would pevish through the mere 
lack of materials? The enforcement of 
such legislation, too, would sim- 
ple. No disguise is possible for forcign 
female immigrants. The points at which they 
could enter the Territory are not numerous. 
The women who are already in the Territory, 
whether native or foreign, can easily be regis- 
tered and identitied ; from al] others passports 
might be exacted and expulsion follow the 
failure to produce them, in any case in which 
the frontier had been passed without detection. 
All this, we admit, sounds a little grotesque, 
but the whole Mormon question is grotesque. 
Nothing can be odder than that the American 
people, considering what its history and an 
tecedents have been, should, in the hundredth 
year of the national existence, puz 
zling over the best mode of getting rid of a 
polygamous community living under a sacer 
dotal government. In dealing with such a 
commucity many of our most cherished politi- 
cal habits aud traditions have necessarily to be 


be very 


de 
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cast aside. A polygamous Mormon _house- 
hold is a thing of itself so archaic and un 
American that it cannot be got rid of by 
modern American remedies. The treatment 
of it has to be, as it is itself, somewhat Orien 
tal. In short, tell a man 


wants too many Wives that we will not let him 


we must who 


have any women. 


THE JUDGE AND HIS DREss 


Tne suggestion made by the Bar Association, 
or some of its members, that the judges of the 
Court of Appeals should, on taking posses 
sion of their new court-room in the Capitol, 
adopt robes as their regular costumes, does 
not seem to attract much hostility in any quar 
ter. Eventhe S) 
as far as most papers, declares, afler pondering 


Swhich cansmella monarchist 


the matter for some time, that a costume that 
has always been worn by the judges of the Su 
preme Court of the United States is hardly 
open to criticism on the score of being und 
This is itself 
who have this little piece of swsthetico-judicial 


mocratic. a good sign for those 


reform in hand, inasmuch as the great ot 
stacle in the way of introducing any ofticial 
costume for any class in the United States 
is the feeling that, innocent as it may 
look, it is really an ‘‘entering wedge” of thi 
monarchists—a party which is, of course, 
all the more dangerous in a republic like 
ours because it does not avow its objects, 
or ever call any primaries, or mass-mectings, 
or hold conventions, or set up a press, but 
apparently consists of a number of wealthy 


people who like Europe more than they 


do their own country, and are therefore pre 


sumably engaged ina plot to substitute Ex 


institutions To judge 


pean for our own 


the sort of conversation in which Ameri 
can monarchists indulge, when they are quite 
safe and alone, it would be just like them 
to begin to undermine the Constitution by 
agitating for a return to the custom of the 
President’s wearing ruffles, and addressing 
Congress 1n person, or to the judges going 
on circuit in a coach-and-four instead of by 
rail, or any other quaint little bit of so 
‘ial bric-d-brac of this sort. When liveries 


were first put on American footmen, 

railway sand the post-office first adopted a uni 
form, the anti-monarchist press of the United 
States was quick, if we remember right, to 
sound the cry of alarm, and expose the nature 
of the designs which lay behind the appar 


ently innocuous innovation. It is therefore 
very satisfactory to tind a RepubKean organ 
like the Ss frank!y admitung that repub 
lics after all are not overthrown in this way, 
and that, therefore, the bench of judges lis 
tening to points and authorities brought to 





their notice by counsel, though it may be 
mere impressive, will certainly not be any 
fuller of peri! to our institutions if the judges 
are clothed in long black gcwns, instead of 
the ordinary sack or frock coat of the citizen. 

The modern judge's costume is part and 
parcel of the moderr ju and the only ob 
jection that we can think of to the proposed 


change is that in the Court of Appeals more 
bardly needed, 
and that in the courts where these qualities 


are often sadly lacking—in this city, for 


dignity and impressiveness are 


508 


of 
their havin 
d We 
known, for instance, a good deal 





small chance 


of 


instance—tbere would be 


gowns being or g 


adopted, 
much effect if they were a 


have 
of trout 
among some New York entertainers of 


‘le 
a Visit 


ing lawyer caused by his expressing 4 desire to 


see a New York police court When they 
thought of the magistrate whom the guest 
would not only see, but with whom he would 
probably be invited to sit upon the bench 

when they thought, too, of the general want of 


| ik 
Witness, the jocular and even burlesque tone 


dect ney and decorum be would be ly 


given to the proceedings by the judge, and the 


indifferent and reckless routine by which 
the cases would be dispose 1 of, they were 
in a good deal of a quandary as to what 


they bad better do, and it was finally sug 


gested in despair, and to save the credit of 
our institutions, that the visitor might be 
taken into the United States Circuit Court 
and be informed that this was what corr 
sponded to a police or mayistrate’s court ir 
other countries 

As a general rule, American State courts of 
last resort are dignitied bodies as s, becaus 
they do n tenga tl {rin f cises The 
judges merely sit and hear arguments upon 
‘ points.” Bevond the enforcement of a few 
simple rules, Which are generally matters of 
routine, as to length of occupied gu 
ment, the right to open and close, ete., they 
have nothi todo, and need mm mn tl 
lips Ev n their a s . rt eTany 
‘handed down,” not reac nd while hearirg 
cases thev are not even ¢ 1 ft sk 
questions of ¢ insel We have a) heard 
the Cour f Appeals npl a want 
of diz It is ts whic t vy er 
rage in deciding | ts of law or f reserved 
from atrial, but sit, with or withou iries, to 
trv cases, that the absence f dignitv, dee 
rum, and sometimes decency ts most notice 
able, because it is in them that the hottest 
passions are aroused: chents, witnesscs, and 
their friends being all present and full of 
fight. To preserve order and dignity in a 
court-room of this kind is a serious matter for 
anv judge, and it isthe misfortune ef our 


system of electing judges that to preserve his 
ty and keep on the he 
} 


is always made to feel that he must keep on 


} ‘ 
popular bench 1 cre 


the safe side of evervbodyv; every one in 


court who is having a 


the 


him 


shall 


fichting before 


in saving whether he stay 


on 


bench. That along gown would givea judge 
of a trial-court under these circumstances 
2 sort of Dutch courage to maintain, in 
some cases, a greater degree of dignity, may 
possibly be But the reformers who have 
taken the matter up ought not to overlook the 


fact that it is such courts as the Supreme, the 


Superior, the City. the Police Courts- 
trial-courts all over the country—which need 


that is, 


all the aid that clothes can give them, far 
more than a tribunal the Court of 


Apprals. 


such 


as 


BARRISTERS AND ATTORNEYS IN ENG- 
LAND. 


LONDON, December, 1883. 
WE are interested to perceive by your news- 
papers that the visit of the Lord Chief Justice 
has revived in the United States the considera- 
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tion of the respective merits of the English and | 
American systems of the organization of the | 


legal profession. The matter well deserves to 


be weighed ; but those who on your side suppose | 


that Lord Coleridge, or any other single person, 
however influential, could bring about any 
change in our English arrangements, are mis- 


' 


taken, for those arrangements are deeply rooted | 


in the customs of the country. I am not assum- 


ing that Lord Coleridge has been convinced of | 


the superiority of the American plan ; but even 
if he were, andif all the eminent judges and 
barristers who have this year visited the United 
States agreed in such an opinion, we should still 


be a long way from altering a system which has | 


so intertwined itself with the habits and thoughts 
of our people. 

Your readers probably know that in England 
the barrister has the sole right of audience in all 
the Superior Courts—that is to say, in the High 
Court of Justice, the Court of Appeal, the House 
of Lords, and the Privy Council—as well as in 
the old local courts of record, some of which 
still survive. His services are supposed to be 
purely honorary, and therefore he cannot be 
sued for negligence in the conduct of legal busi- 
ness, however serious the loss which his negli- 
gence may cause to his client, while for the same 
reason he cannot recover his fees by process of 
law, not even if he bas made an express bargaim 
regarding the remuneration to be given him. 
He is not permitted to enter into a partnership 
either with an attorney or with another bar- 
rister, nor he receive business di- 
rect from a client, but only (with certain not 
very important exceptions) through the inter- 
vention of an attorney. His position is, there- 
fore, both worse and better than that of an 
American lawyer—worse, in that he depends 
entirely upon the favor of the attorneys, and 
cannot get on except by being known to them ; 
better, in that he is supposed to bavea some- 
what higher social status, is not liable to pay 
damages for any mistakes he may commit, and 
is relieved from some of the more troublesome 
parts of alawyer’s duties. Among these last 
must be reckoned the getting up of a case for 
trial, examiuing accounts, inspecting docu- 
ments, collecting evidence, seeing the witnesses. 

American lawyers find it hard to understand 
how a case can be properly conducted in court 
by a counsel who sees the witnesses for the first 
time when they step intothe box. They fancy 
that he must find it difficult to examine them 
properly, must omit some material points and 
stray on to dangerous ground by putting ques- 
tions which had better bave been let alone. 
They conceive that there must be considerable 
loss of time, waste of power, and general risk 
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of inaccuracies and mistakes when the collec- 
tion and presentation of a large mass of facts are 
divided between twosets of persons—a firm of 
attorneys and a senior and junior counsel. 
These difficulties are much less felt in English 
practice than any ove unfamiliar with it | 
could suppose: partly because they apply | 
equally to both sides in a contested case, 
partly because our counsel acquire a prac- | 
tical dexterity in handling witnesses which | 
enables them to guess pretty correctly what itis | 
safe and what it is unsafe toaska witness. Some- | 
times, no doubt, there is a miscarriage of jus- | 
tice, but there are also advantages in having the | 
case presented by a person who brings a fresh | 
mind toit, and who has not become too much 
identified with the client and the client’s ideas | 
and feelings, as a zealous attorney is apt to be. 
Even supposing, however, that the American 
plan is better calculated to bring the whole mat- 
ter fairly before the court, and admitting that it 
ought to be more economical of money and time 
than the English, it by no means follows that it | 


seeking a change. 


is likely to supersede that which has been so long 
established among us. Let me attempt to indi- 
cate the obstacles to a change. 

There are three classes of persons by whose 
exertions a change might be brought about— 
the public, the attorneys, the barristers. Is any 
of these three classes likely to desire the fusion of 
the two branches of the legal profession into one, 
or, if it has such a desire, likely to be able to 
effect it # 

The public can of course do what it likes, for 
England is a freecountry. But the public does 
not understana the matter. It is, and with good 
reason, afraid of the law and the lawyers, for a 
man has to pay very dear with us for any deal- 
ingsin thatquarter. Our system of procedureand 
the means of setting it in motion are stil] socom- 
plicated that few people know exactly how busi- 
ness is divided between the attorney and the 
barrister, or could estimate the advantages of 
uniting their functions in one person. A lay 
reformer, a man who attacks the matter from 
outside, would be apt to be tripped up somehow 
by the lawyers, who would expose his ignorance 
of technicalities. And the gain to the community 
is one which seems, to the mind of an ordinary 
man, too remote to be worth fighting for. You 
could not get up any politicalexcitement about 
it, or put pressure on members of Parliament to 
vote for it. 

As regards the attorneys (or, as they are now 
more frequently called, the solicitors) the case is 
different. Not only do they know all about the 
matter, but they have a distinct interest in 
placing themselves on a level with the bar, 
for by doing so they would not only improve 
their status (though the line between the two 
branches is far less marked than formerly), 
but would obtain access to larger incomes, 
more opportunities of distinction, and to the high- 
est judicial office. (An individual attorney can of 
course become a barrister, but to doso he must 
cease to be an attorney, and lose several years in 
the process.) Stimulated by this prospect, 
several active and ambitious men among the at- 
torneys have of late years mooted the 
question, and endeavcred to bespeak the sym- 
pathy of their brethren for their demands. 
But the profession as a whole does not re- 
spond. Those who are now in practice feel 
tbat success might not be attained in time 
enough to make a difference to themselves, and 
have tvo little corporate spirit to care for bene- 
fiting their successors. Many, probably most 
of them, are pretty well satisfied with things as 
they are. They know their own work, and do 
not seek to have that of the barrister thrown 
upon them. If the profits of their occupation 
never rise to such large amounts as those of the 
most famous leaders of the bar, failure is less 
common in proportion among them than 
among barristers, a great number of whom 
never make an income and quit the profession in 
disgust. They are a more conservative class, 
especially in all legal matters, than any other 
class in conservative England, and they consider 
that things have gone on excellently beretofore. 
Moreover, many of the more prosperous among 
them have started a brother, or a son, or a son- 
in-law as a barrister, and by employing him fo 
do their court work they serve their family and 
personal imterests just as well asif they were 
themselves barristers and he their partner. On 
the whole, therefore, there is little prospect of a 


| strong agitation among tbe solicitors. 


As respects the bar, they bave no motive for 


ceive that it would injure themselves. Apart 


| from all selfish grounds, many barristers believe 


that the honor and dignity of the bar, the cha- 
racter of its members for probity and purity, 





Some of them may think it | 
| would benefit the public, but more will con- 


could not be so easily maintained if it were 
swallowed up in the much larger mass of so- 
licitors. As a comparatively small body, cen- 
tralized in London (for seven-eighths of the prac- 
tising barristers reside there), it can be made 
amenable to rules of professional etiquette, which 
serve to keep it out of temptations that are daily 
increasing as the bribes which wealth can offer 
for unprofessional conduct are always growing 
larger. The solicitors are, as a rule, respecta- 
ble men, and any grave dereliction from 
duty among them is pretty promptly dealt 
with and punished by the judges, on the 
application of their central organization, the 
Incorporated Law Society. But they are re- 
moved from direct contact with the courts 
by the right of the barristers to exclusive au- 
dience, and they have much less direct power in 
Parliament, and through Parliament on politics, 
than have the barristers, It is, therefore, argued 
that both the judiciary and the legislature can be 
more easily preserved from the assaults of rich 
and unscrupulous men or cliques, if two sets of 
persons, first the barrister and then the attorney, 
are interposed between the courts and Parlia- 
ment, on the one hand, and the dangerous in- 
fluences on the other. It is alsoargued that it 1s 
easier to maintain a high level of professional 
learning and sagacity among the comparatively 
small number of leading barristers than it would 
be if the business which they conduct were 
scattered through the much greater number of 
persons who would probably share it were the 
distinction between the two branches removed. 

These arguments may seem speculative and 
far-fetched. Tbey are used by persons of a 
speculative turn of mind, because the proposal 
to fuse the two branches has not yet entered the 
arena of practical politics. Were it now raised, 
it would encounter much opposition from the 
barristers, who are strongly entrenched in 
English society. It would have little chance 
of being carried at present. But the process of 
democratizing our political institutions, which is 
going on fast, and seems likely to go on still 
faster, will involve sooner or later a democrat- 
ization of other institutions likewise, and then the 
dislike of privileged classes, and the tendency 
towards what is called simplicity and equality, 
will threaten the pretensions of the bar. Nor 
must it be forgotten that there is among our 
people a sullen, silent discontent with the expen- 
siveness of law, which makes wise men prefer in- 
justice to litigation. If once the public are 
persuaded that the abolition of bar privileges 
would lead to the cheapening of all kinds of legal 
business, they would begin to desire it and insist 
on baving it. Whether the experience of America 
proves that such a cheapening would really result, 
isa point on which we are still insufficiently in- 
formed. In New York, at any rate, we are told 
that litigation is as costly as in London. 

AN ENGLISH LAWYER. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, December 1. 

THE interests and events of every day so for- 
cibly claim attention, that we are too much 
tempted to devote our time to their considera- 
tion. But the province of correspondence such 
as this should be rather to give the causes which 
underhe passing incidents and developinents. I 
therefore propose briefly to draw the attention 
of your readers to the Government of Ireland 
general and local. a 

The Government of Ireland is practically in 
the hands of a Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secre- 
tary, appointed by tha Miuistry in England, and 


_ retiring from office with them. These two gov- 


ernors are assisted by a Privy Council of 52 


‘ members. This Council, whose numbers are less 
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ened from time to time by deaths, and kept up 
by the retention upon its roll of past Chancel- 
lors and Chief Secretaries, and certain of the 
judges, is permanent in its constitution and tra- 
ditions. Its deliberations are private. Thestatf 
through which it works, from the Under Secre- 
tary downward, is also permanent. Liberal and 
Conservative ministers may rotate in office and 
send over their Lord Lieutenants and Chief Sec- 
retaries, but the instruments by which these 
men work, the persons through whom they are 
likely to be advised as to the condition and wants 
of the country, continue permanent. The Un- 
der Secretary, Thomas H. Burke (an Irish Catho- 
lic), so foulty assassinated by the Invincibles, 
practically held the strings of Irish administra- 
tion in his hands through many ministries. The 
Privy Council of Ireland consists at present of 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of Cambridge, 
the Protestant Archbishops of Armagb and Dub- 
lin, the Lord Chancellor, fifteen noblemen from 
Dukes to Lords, fifteen past Chief Secretaries, 
Lord Chancellors, etc., fourteen judges and law 
officers of the Crown, two past and one present 
commanders of the army in Ireland. You may 
suppose Ireland is rid of Mr. Forster, perhaps the 
most unpopular British official in Ireland in our 
time. Notatall. He is still in the [rish Coun- 
cil, and, whatever the etiquette may be, he has as 
much right to advise and vote as Mr. Trevelyan 
himself. The judges and law officers have thus 
the administration of laws and regulations and 
the ordering of prosecutions and proclamations; 
and are supposed to be able to decide fairly as 
to bringing individuals and sccieties within the 
cognizance of the law, and then, with unbiassed 
minds, to sit in judgment upon them. The 
judges who, without the intervention of a jury, 
relegated Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy to six 
months’ imprisonment last spring, were mem- 
vers of the Council which must have approved 
and ordered their prosecution. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, 
through the Commander of the Forces, regulate 
the movements of the troops in Ireland. 
Through an Inspector General they direct the 
army of 12,000 armed police. Througha ‘ Local 
Government Board” of three persons they con- 
trol the Poor law guardians. Through a ‘* Board 
of Public Works” of three persons they control 
the management of public works and public 
loans. Through a ‘‘ Prisons Board” of two per- 
sons they control the prisons. Througha ‘‘Board 
of National Education” they to a considerable 
extent control Irish education. Through a paid 
‘ resident magistracy ” they control the justices 
of the peace,the magistracy upon which in must 
other English-speaking countries is thrown the 
sole administration of the local laws. These 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, of course with the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s approval, upon the recommendation of 
the noblemen, Lords Lieutenants of counties. 
The magistracy is almost entirely Protestant. 
({ cannot lay my hands at present upon the 
Parliamentary return in which their religious 
professions are set forth That such returns are 
freely granted is an earnest that the Govern- 
ment does not object tolight being let in on 
such questions.) The Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council, through * boards,” control Drain- 
age, Fisheries, Surveys, Petty Sessions Clerks, 
Lunatic Asylums, Dublin Hospitals, Endowed 
Schools, Charitable Donations, Public Records, 
Loan Funds, General Registry, Statistics, etc., 
ete., etc. You can imagine what an army of 
officials is necessary for such a system of con 
trol. It is ofticered in its bigher ranks 
largely by army officers, by English and 
Scoteb, mostly Protestants, and by a few 
Irish, shading down into a rank and file 
of Irish Catholics in those grades where it is to 
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be presumed the Government does not think it 
necessary that great dependence need be placed. 
All the really important offices are held by 
Protestants—the Lord Lieutenant, his Private 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, the Chief 
Secretary (who is also President of the Lecal 
Government Board), the Under Secretary, the 
Commander of the Forces, the Vice-President 
and Secretary of the Local Government Board, 
the Chairman and Secretary of the Board of 
Works, the Secretary of the Post-o'tice, the 
head of the Criminal Investigation Depart 
ment, the Inspector-General and Deputy In- 
spector-General, who command the consta 
bulary. Itbink Iam correct in stating tbat all 
these gentlemen are also English or Scotchmen. 
Ido not say that Catholics and Lrishmen are 
deliberately excluded from tbis army of Castle 
ofticialism which Ireland. So far as 
the magistracy is concerned, I bave reason to 
know that in some parts of the country, at 
least, every effort bas been made to put onevery 
eligible Catholic. I know 
gistrates who cannot have been 
any other reason but that they are Catholic. 

It is, however, striking, and suggestive of the 
incubus which has hitherto weighed on the 
advance of Catholic Ireland. that for the most 
part Protestants are by Government considered 
best fitted for offices of trust under the state in 
Ireland. The tightest hand is kept 
army of officials, and the action of their relations 
aod of their families and friends regarding pub” 
lic affairs is largely influenced. 
ment a man enters the Government service in 
Ireland he and his relatives who are seriously 
interested in his advancement, are bound over 
at least to neutrality on public affairs. An 
Anthony Trollope, addressing public servants in 
Ireland on their duties as citizens, would not be 


governs 


many Catholic ma- 


chosen for 


over this 


From the mo 


tolerated for a moment; unless in a dilet 
tante literary way, an Irish Government 
employee must be careful how he speaks 
of [reland. Mr. Fottrell’s case was strik 


ingly in point. 
of unimpeachable character, of warm [rish sym- 
patbies, he accepted the post of solicitor to the 
Land Commission mainly, it is 
from a desire efficiently to work the Land Bill 
for the benefit of his He had. how 
ever, the temerity to issue from bis office a 
pampblet urging upon the Irish farmers to avail 
themselves of the benetits of the act, partly upon 
the ground that it was the crowning of the work 
initiated by Parnell and Davitt: and was there 
upon compelled to abandon bis situation and 
resume nis private practice. I know of but one 
official who, while a loval subject, and lovally 


A solicitor in good practice, 


to be behev ed, 


country. 


s 
Government, h 





serving the lds independent 
opimons upon Irish politics. and he dares not 
declare them openly, and runs considerable risk 
in expressing them at all. Besides official, con 
stabulary, and civil Government ewplovees,there 
are in Dublin alone nearly 400 military officers 
in permanent residence ard employ. The Lord 
Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, the Privy 


Council, and these Boards of « 


f Parliament. 


urse work within 
powers given by They are, 


bowever, under coercion acts of one kind or 


another, generally in force in Ireland, practi- 
cally supreme: and we all know 
the effect of laws depends 
tration. 

There was no 


of government. 


to what extent 


upon their admunis- 


lent design in this scheme 
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It was inspired toa considera 
the Catholic ma 
jority from being trampled upon as it was of 
old by the Protestant minority. The Govern 
ment, unable or afraid because of its dependence 
upon British Protestant feeling, to let the Catho- 
lics take care of themselves, bas sought to man- 
age almost everything itself. Understand that 


ble extent by a desire to save 
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this tks absolutely 
pendently of public opinion in 
speaker putit the other dav What would be 
thought of a Governor of England, or say of 
a Prime Minister, who 
turned to 


SVstem, as a rule, wi inde 


Ireland. As a 


ould not only not be re 


Parliament by English constituents, 


but who would not dare to show his nose before 


apublic meeting in the country except whet 
guarded by soldiers or military police; ‘ 
Privy Council, not ne of whou fro 

Earl Spencer down to tbe lowest on t 

list, would bave a ghost f a chance in 
eight out of every ten Lrish constituencies, ever 
With our present limited franchise, against the 
humblest follower of Mr. Parnell Howeve 

hked a man may be by the mass the Iris 
people, be can tind no place in that svsten 


through their contidence. However | 


unpopular, he is sustained in bis position so lor 
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as be is considered a useful instrument 

good will of those who pay him is of ttle 
account to an Irish Government official rt 
other day l heard a Government official pul 
licly declare in a street car tbat, “If we 
Irish were swept into the sea bv Eng 
land there was not another nation but would say 
she did right.” Ihave before meat k enti 
tled ‘Pictures from Lreland.” by Terence M 
Grath, which, after appearing in an 1 
society Journal, Was published ina collected fort 


in ISS). In a series of papers on ‘An Irish 
Landlord of the Old School,” ** A tarist 
‘An Agitator,” "AH An 


A Successful Shopkeeper,” every phase 


Priect.” 
tie Ruler ange 
man,” ** 
of Irish country life is reviewed in anu 
All right ar 


and contemptuous spirit 1 proper 





perhaps, as holding up a magnifving mirro: 
to our faults and sbortcomings But it was 
scarcely soothing ¢ our feelings that the 
author should, shortiv after the put " 
tion, be appunted a paid Government mag 
Istrate, to rule with almost despotic power 
over the very people he professed to despise 
Let me now cite an instance m_ the 


bvsician in Du 
Dr. J. E 
pox epi lemic be 


There is no | 
by the poor 


rection. 


beloved than Kenny 


During a smal was known bim 


self to bave carried patients reeking with the 


disease into hospital. He was physician to one 
of the large Dublin Poor law Unions, He joined 
the Land League agitation, and was thrown in- 
to prison ‘ton suspicion” by Mr Forster 
This might bave been necessary for the time 

but it was neither wise nor just to seek perma 


nently to injure him o1 man against whom 


any 


no offence had been proved. The Government, 


however, thought differentiv, and issued an o1 

der to the Union to dismiss him and appoint 
another physician, thereby not only depriving 
him of bis salary, but of his ultimate right to 
pension. There was a great outcry, the guardi 

ans protested, but all to no purpose; he was dis 
missed. The feeling, however, was so strong 
that even the Government bad upon his release 


The 
ained nothing but a sbow of its power, 


permit his reinstatement. 


to vield and 
Castle” g 
and the people were irritated by their impotence 
to sustain a man whom they loved and trusted. 

Let us now inquire to what extent Irish pub- 
lic opinion affects the details of Irish govern 


ment. A restricted constituency (without 


doubt soon to be enlarged upon the English 
mode)) sends to Parliament, which controls the 


Lord Lieatenantand Privy Counc), a number 
of Irish members about in proportion to the pop- 
ulation of Ireland. While these members are 
from their small number powerless effectively 
tu influence Parliament, they can inquire into 
ail branches of the admini-tration aud worry 
the Government with questions to any extent. 
As the Imperial Parliament seek to arrange 
everything in Ireland, to leave no buffers be- 
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tween itself and the daily life of the Irish peo- 
ple, it has to answer for everything here. 
We have the extraordinary spectacle of a leg- 
islature which a century ago had enough to do 
to look after British affairs, at presen:, in addi 
tion to dealing with increased social wants and 
increasing complications of government, besides 
the responsibility of ruling one-fourth of the 
human race in India and dependencies in otber 
parts of the globe, taking upon itself all the bum- 
blest and minutest concerns of Ireland. When 
we consider how the time of such a Parliament 
might be employed, it is indeed pitiable to con- 
template how it is often wasted on trifling de- 
tails. Anglophiles proudly liken its action to that 
of a steam hammer, which can alike crack a nut 
and forge an anchor. But who would think of 
keeping a steam-bammer occupied cracking nuts? 
Take up any newspaper during the sittings of 
Parliament, turn to the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, and see how the time is 
wasted. I have taken up, absolutely at random, 
the journal for the 30th of last July. 
some score of questions relative to Irish details, 
which must bave taken an hour or some hours 
to make and answer, in addition to English, 
Scotch, and Imperial questions, I find the fol- 
lowing: Relative to the seizure by a sheriff's 
officer at Kinsale of a bed-room: the closure of 
a school at Mungret in County of Limerick; the 
promotion out of order of certain magistrates: 
the removal of a police but from one part of 
Clare to anotber; the number of Lord Cion- 
curry’s bailiffs; proceedings at a certain petty 
sessions meeting in Derry; dilapidation of a 
house in Longford; certain drainage at Scariff; 
why a constable was removed from one part of 
‘Ireland to another. And is it not deplorable 
that after weeks and months of Parliamentary 
business interspersed with such small consider- 
ations, questions like the Indian budget, 
upon which the welfare of millions may 
largely depend, are shuffled through in a few 
hours? It is perhaps worth the consideration of 
business men whether it might not be possible to 
institute some system of government by «bich 
the Imperial Parliament would be relieved of 
local and petty details, and under which a com- 
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mon flag and Empire would not be associated 
with pettifogging and irritating interference 
witb parish and county government. 

I must reserve information regard- 
ing the representative institutions of Ireland, 
county, poor-law, and urban, for another letter. 

D. B. 
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OTHER-WCRLDLINESS. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Srr: Is not Dr. Phelps (in his ‘ English Style 
in Public Discourse,’ noticed in the Nation, No. 
962) out in ascribing to Lowell the invention of 
If my memory serves me 
—and I think it is not here at fault—I first came 
across the word in Coleridge (in the ‘ Table 
Talk,’ I believe, but I haven’t it at band as | 
write) nigh fifty years ago. Surely the inventor 
of a word that so felicitously fills a gap in the 
vocabulary of the English language ought to | 
have the credit of the invention. 

E. J. STEARNS. 


** other- worldliness” ? 


Easton, Mp. 





DECAY OF SPRUCE IN 
DACKS, 

To THE EpIToR OF TnE NATION: 
Sir: Apropos of vour recent article on ‘‘ The 
Adirondack Forest,” there is a danger now men- 
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acing, and even upon, the Adirondack forests 
much more serious than the lumbering you fear 
(though that has been going on in a large way 
for certainly thirty years past), in the gradual 
dying out, from some unexplained cause, of the 
spruce timber. In one of the large untouched 
tracts in Essex County, where tbe proportion of 
spruce is great to the other timber, I was unable 
lnst summer to find one tree in twenty alive, and 
what few there were not dead showed promise 
of speedy dissolution. I was told by men fami- 
liar with the county that this state of things ex- 
isted, in a somewhat modified form, throughout 
a greater part of the Adirondack region. This 
dead spruce will, in the course of a year or two, 
become worthless, commercially, through the 
attacks of the worms; and if the dying out is as 
general as I suppose, the region will be bereft 
of its timber through natural causes much soon- 
er than if a much larger rate of lumbering than 
the present was begun. D, SAGE. 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 7, 1883. 





THE LOBBY AND ITS CURE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your article under the above heading 
tempts me to return once more to the charge. 
The lobby is the fruit of our mode of doing busi- 
ness in Congress, just as much as the apple is the 
fruit of the tree. Just as long as the public busi- 
ness is cut upinto fragments and tossed with anin- 
finite mass of private bills intosecret committees, 
which, through the collusion of the Speaker, can 
prevent business which they do not like from 
being passed at all, and all business from assum- 
ing any shape which they do not like—just as 
long as the public can know nothing of motives, 
can learp nothing of public debate, and can en- 
force no individual responsibility of any kind, 
just so long the lobby will flourish and increase 
in spite of allthat the public or Congress can 
Congress, likea flock of sheep, must either 
If its natural leaders, the ex- 
ecutive heads of the Government, are cut off 
from any access, the drover with whip and dogs 
must do the work from behind. 

Why is what we call the lobby unknown in 
England ? Simply because the executive minis- 
try are responsible for the whole conduct of the 
Government. Any signs of corruption even in 
private bills would be immediately brought 
home tothem by the Opposition. The lobby 
flourishes as vigorously (if not more so) about 
our State legislatures as about Congress, and 
for precisely the same reason—want of unity, of 
These 
are infallible fertilizers for the production ofa 
rank crop of lobby mushrooms. The remedy, 
and the only remedy, is in giving to the execu- 
tive greater control of and responsibility for 
legislation—which is another way of saying that 
the Cabinet should have seats in Congress, It 
is precisely the interest of the lobby and the 
committees which prevents the adoption of so 
common-sense a measure. When will a states- 
man appear with independence and courage 
enough to carry the question to the people ? 

G. B. 


do. 


be led or driven. 


system, of organization, of responsibility. 


Boston, December 14, 1883. 





TENNYSON’S PEERAGE. 


To THE EpiItoR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: A great deal of gush and nonsense has 
been printed about Tennyson’s peerage. It is 
all based upon a tacit assumption that because a 
mau has written verses which have cheered and 
delighted the world, therefore the world hasa 
proprietary interest in bim, and has the right 
to dictate what bis action shall be in matters 


which really concern no one but himself. If 
this man had devoted his life to gambling in 
stocks, or even to some respectable form of 
money-making, or if he had been a selfish plea- 
sure-seeker, or even if he had been an average 
well-disposed person, going quietly about bis 
business, doing his duty to his family and to his 
neigbbor, all sensible people would recognize the 
impertinence of giving him any unsougbt advice 
as to what he should doina personal matter such 
as the acceptance or rejection of a peerage. But 
because he has laid the world under a great bur- 
den of gratitude for having, by his writings, 
made it a brighter place to live in, there is an 
absurd pretension set up that tbe proper way of 
showing the public appreciation of his services 
isto harass and anvoy him by criticising con- 
duct which is not reprehensible in the forum of 
morals or manners, and which be may be sup- 
posed to have well considered before pursuing 
it. 

No sane-minded man will seriously assert that 
Tennyson’s poetry is less beautiful now than it 
was before he became a lord, that bis numbers are 
less harmonious, that bis thoughts are less ele- 
vated or less inspiring. Whoever finds in his 
acceptance of a peerage a rock of offence, im- 
pliedly confesses that his admiration of Tenny- 
son’s poems is rooted, not in their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but in the extrinsic accident of their 
being written by a man whom the general ver- 
dict has pronounced the greatest poet of the age. 

Altogether there seems to be a singular mis- 
apprehension abroad as to the relation in which 
a great writer stands to his readers. The ra- 
tional and natural view would seem to be that 
the benefit is conferred by the writer and the 
obligation is laid on the readers; and that the 
latter can only show their recognition of this 
state of the case in such a manner as will be 
agreeable to the former. One way of doing this 
is to be as willing to pay tbe writer as the print- 
er and paper-maker and book-binder. In the 
case of the latter, no one asks whether they are 
American citizens;no one contends that if a 
bookis printed by a foreign workman we havea 
right to cheat him of his wages: but there 
is a general impression that if the writer 
is not an American by birth or naturalization, 
we have a good title tothe fruits of his labor 
without recompense. If the rash persons who 
have rushed into print witb impertinent remarks 
about Tennyson’s peerage devoted their energies 
to preaching the gospel of common honesty as 
embodied in international copyright, they 
would show their understanding of his ideas 
more practically and more conclusively. Next 
to paying a writer in mere money, the best way 
of testifying our esteem for him is the way in 
which we testify our esteem for everybody else 
—namely, by respecting bis privacy and being 
| careful not to wound his feelings or encroach 
his time. The mania for autograph- 
hunting has made the lives of many English and 
American writers a burden to them, and that 
otber mania of ill-bred and half-grown American 
travellers for thrusting themselves upon foreign 
authors to express their incompetent appreciation 
is of apiece with the former. One can forgive 
Carlyle much of his atrabiliousness in consider- 
ation of the well-merited rebukes it Jed him to ad- 
minister to thisclass of persons, And it is, no 
doubt, to just such ill-balanced minds that we 
are indebted for the offensive comments on Ten- 
nyson that fillthe newspapers. By a mysterious 
| dispensation of Providence hundreds of half-ed- 

ucated men who ought to be copying writs and 
| leases, or collecting gas-bills, are permitted to 

edit newspapers, and every one of them seems to 
| consider Limself warranted in having a fling at a 
| poet to whom the greatest minds acknowledge 
their indebtedness. A. T. 
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Notes 





WE 
vols. 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
of which we have already bad 
port upon. By narrowing the 
employing a 
smaller and 
been obtained than that issued 


have received from Charles Scribner's Sons 
xv. and xvi. of their special edition of 
the 
‘asion 


contents 
to re 
and 
somewhat 


oct 
margins 
heavy paper, a 
more compact 
in 


less 
volume has 
the 
red cloth, with a proportionate gain of shelf 


much 
familiar 


room and of ease in handling, thouzh, of course, 
witb a certain sacrifice of A substan 
tial and comely half-morocco 
ther recommends this edition. 

But one part now remains to complete Messrs. 
Reiss and Stiibel’s remarkable work on Peru 
vian antiquities, ‘The Necropolis of Ancon’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). The which has 
just appeared, contains one 
ing, in 
guage of thetitle of th: 


beauty. 


binding still fur- 


ninth, 


lan show 


iscape, 


the almost pathetic techmeal Jan 


plate, ** the solitary 


grave of a simply equipped mummy "’—i., e., one 
whose friends could not afford costly cerements. 


The otber plates delineate, in a style of chromo- 


lithography of matchless skill and verisitmili 
tude, a great variety of stuifs, cotton and 


woollen, whose ornamental patterns furnish ad 


ditional evidence of the cleverness in the art of 


design and exquisite color sense of the ancient 
Peruvians, 

Cassino & Co., Boston, have published some 
illuminated holiday souvenirs, of which ‘* Flow 


ers of the Sea ” is the most nots 
larly delicate prints of seaweeds, which seem the 


we rtny—singu 


actual pressed and mounted plants rather than 
prints. *h which can 
readily decide. 
selected poems by various authors, 


It is only the sense of tour 
The prints are illustrated by 
Not 

niet 
the flower employed in whic! 
than the 


latter) 


so suc 


cessfully illuminated are Bryant's ‘ringed 
Gentian,’ 
rather 
long since we saw the 
of the Birds,” by E} 


the Sea” ought to have a great 


1Seerps 


the ciliata ita (but it is 


and the “Coming 


aine Goodale. ** Flowers of 


Prang & Co., Boston, send us their usual e¢ 
lection of Christmas and New Year's cards 
The variety is enormous. The double ecard 


fringed with silk is tasteful an? should be tak 
ing. Of the simpler forms we fancy most a pair 





of redbreasts singing a Christmas carol; whit 


some of those of the more elaborate, which have 
the form of doll’s fans, will be hailed 
ture by the little doll mothers 
them. 

The 
samples of the Christinmas and New Year’s cards 
of Raphael Tuck & Sons, which illustrate the 


enuity of the Christ- 


with rap- 


who may get 


Forbes Co. (Boston) send us a bodk of 


immensity and immense in t 


They range in subject from 
ome of 
jects surpass in delicacy and a 


mas-card system. 


cherubic to botanic, and s the flower sub 





istic feeling any 


thing in their line we have yetseen. A miniature 
fire-screen which folds into a long letter-s 
decorated on one side with ps” (the rose- 
berry), and on the otber by forget-m«e 


-nof, rose, 
cyclamen, and yellow marguerite, is perhaps 
the best of the the ferns of 
ecard will dispute the supremacy. A series of 


series, but a similar 


paper boats laden with flowers is worthy of 
special notice, and one of bouquets inserted in 
cardboard (Series 94), “sunflowers, lilies, and 


roses,” is as good color-printing as flower work 
need be, 
the mark. 

We have received from Hermann Wunderlich 
& Co, two large etchings by Stephen Parrish, 
called “ Evening, Gloucester, Mass.,” and “ Ports 
mouth, N. H.” Mr. Parrish does good service 
to the public by bis explorations in the province 
of our seaside picturesque, is rendering of 


The figure subjects are hardly up to 


avd t 


the subjects of these two etchings isa distinct 
consolation for the American purists who be 
lieve that 
New World equal toany otber. The Glouces 
ter subject is the more fortunate of the two, but 
in the treatment of the water is not so happy 
the New 
England ear-mark most deeply impressed. Both 
are but both also somewhat 
and play in the 
Does not Mr. Parrish know 
that the least motion in the water would rendet 


as the Portsmouth, which also bears 


large in treatment, 
in the distances 
water reflectix 


lack space 


ms. 
such lines as these in the reflection of the hous: 
gables in the Portsmouth subject absolutely mis 
leading, and that such reflections as those of t 
black mass of the house at the right of the Glou 
cester are unpardonable The perpendicular 
edges of reflection may be definite, but in the 
horizontal edges such hard-cut forms are impos 
sible unless the water is of the most mirror like 
which the other reflections of the etch 
Water must be as 


lforms as the earth 


rigidity, 
ing show not to be the case. 
carefully studied for retlecte 
for rigid ones, 

The heliotype plates in the ‘* Mountain sick 
herd-book, issued by Mr. Theo, A. 
at Mahwah, N. 
representing beautiful types of Jersey cattle, but 

of the art of reinforcing phot 
Fach animal's sun-portrait 


Havemeyer 


J., are interesting not only as 


as specimens 
graphy. has been 
‘worked over” by the artist in sympathy wit 
her ** points,” and the resulting picture has been 
for the 
so many names since Albert invented it 


The -10 


rary Journalis wholly given up to the papers 


photographed anew process which has 


double number vol. viii.) of 


} 


and proceedings at the Buifalo Conferevce 
last August. These papers have all a more or 
less direct interest for educators, while book 
buvers owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. J 
L. Whitney for his extraordinary List of 
Boeks with Changed Titles.” These changes are 
of course, in large measure innocent, es} ally 


in the case of foreign works translated and pub 
lished at different dates. Burt t many ‘ 
really fraudulent, and it is not difficult to de 
tect the publishers who have been es; ally 


culpable. The list is followed by an author and 
J We 
the report, by the C 


condensed 


subject index. may also call atten 
peration Committee, of 
rules for an author and title cata 
logue. 


Ludovie Halévy’s ‘L’Abbé Constantin’ forms 


No. 2 of the series of ** Romans Choisis ” w } 
W. R. Jenkins is issuing from time to time at 
850 Sixth Avenue. 

No. 12 0f the Johns Hopkins University s © OF 
Local (American) Institutions relates t | ’ 
Government and Free Schools in South Car 
lina.” by B. James Ramage. This cor es 
the first volume, and is a rdingly fitted 
With title-page and index. The intrinsic va 
of this series is very great—its example perhaps 
still more valuable 

list of portraits of public characters 





mately associated with the 


shire, and preserved either in the State-house at 
Concord, or the art gallery at Dartmoutt rat 
Phillips Exeter Academy, is given in the Gra 


Monthly for November. Many of 
ersonages of r 

Mr. Josiah Emery, in the 
ntinues his list of New England earthg 


col ues his list of } 
finds the records 


sent } ational repute and useful- 
ness. 
inkes 
from 1658 to 188 He 
meagre from 16 to 1 

A portrait 
Gessi, with an account of th 


very 
ff the African explorer Rom 
transportation of 
his remains to Italy, is given in the October 
Bolletino of the Italian African Society 
Naples, 

Two or three vears ago there was printed at 
a private press in Oxford a little book called 


at 


on art lies in the crude exterior of our 
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s < ’ t L t Gren é 
Library a Museum -- has b ‘ 
‘ i \ rove t f 
bet w Mr Aa J mserted. iy 
language w ms t s essarily i 
sult ra tha t M ( | 1 over) ked, 
through hast ! ‘ many important 
Luther cuments, and had moreover made 
verv serious blunders n the catalog ¢) and 


1) i Henry Jenner, who 
Museum in a fine 


fended the sarcastic tone, 
d with arguments not always convincing. 
The council of the Royal Society, London, bas 


the Society's medals for 
Medal 


announced its award of 


the present year as follows: The Copley 
to Professor Sir William Thomson, for (1) his 
discovery of the law of the universal dissipation 


of energy; (2) his researches and eminent se: 





5 


OS 


vices in physics, both experimental and mathe 
matical, especially in the theory of electricity 
and thermodynamics; a Royal Medal to Pro- 
fessor T. A. Hirst, for his researches in pure 
mathematics; a Royal Medal to Professor J. 8. 
Burdon Sanderson, for his eminent services to 
physiology and pathology, especially for his in- 
vestigation of micro-organisms 
to disease, and for his researches on the electric 
the Davy Medal to Doctor 
Marcellin Berthelot and Professor Julius Thom 
sen, for their researches in thermo-chemistry. 


the relations of 


phenomena of plants: 


The meteorological observatory on the sum- 
mit of the Ben Nevis was formally opened on Oc- 
tober 17, and the station has since been pro- 
visioned with stores sufficient for a period of six 
months, nothing having been left undone which 
would secure the greatest possible comfort for 
the observers who are to occupy the station dur- 
ing the coming winter. Telegraphic communi 
cation with the outer world is now always pos- 
sible by means of thecable running from the 
observatory to Fort William. The superin 
tendent, Mr. Omond, and his two assistants 
took up their residence on the top of the Ben 
early in November last. At a meeting of the 
directors of the establishment. held in Edin- 
burgh lately, Professor Sir William Thomson in 
the chair, the treasurer reported that the sub- 
scriptions now promised for its support amount- 
ed to about 325,000. The of work 
adopted for the approaching is very 
elaborate, and the observations are to be made 
hourly, by night as well as by day. 

There is talk abroad of transporting the Paris 
Observatory to some distance from that city, to 
asite in the vicinity of the new Flammarion 
Observatory. The present location is recog- 
respects, but the 
advisability of removing to a new site seems 
doubtful, unless the advantages to be derived 
are The Observatory has lately 


scheme 
winter 


nized as objectionable in some 


very great. 


| 


signalized itself by setting up a novel form of | 


equatorially-mounted telescope, in which the 
principal tube is bent at right angles, and the 
rays of light from any star are brougbt, after 
reflection from two plane mirrors, to an eye- 
The ob- 
server thus may be seated in aroom adjoining 
instrument, entirely shielded from all in- 
clemencies of weather, while the instrument it- 
self is,in large part, uncovered in the outer 
alr. 
optical qualities by any instrument of the Ob- 
servatory, and it requires no expensive and 
cumbrous dome to cover it,as in the ordinary 
form of mounting. Thisingenious construction 
is the device of M. Loewy, the sub-director of 


piece maintaining a constant position. 


his 


the Observatory, and its completion is due to 
the munificence of M. Bischoffsheim, a wealthy 
Paris banker and well-known patron of French 
astronomy. 


—A few juvenile books remaining unnoticed 
‘Two Little Waifs,’ 
by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan), is a very pretty 
and toucbing story of two children, apparently 
forsaken by their friends for a time, and left in 
a foreign country among strangers. Their izno- 
lifficulties 


must be briefly dismissed. 


rance of the language makes their 
peculiarly disheartening. The story seems a 
little hurried at the end. Where so much detail 
of trouble is given, a happy finale is apt to lack 
reality unless told at some length; and here the 
meeting at lastof the children with their father 
is told in too But perhaps nothing 
is often shirked than the trouble neces- 
sary to make a wholly satisfactory close either 
to story or novel. In ‘The Tinkham Brothers’ 
Tide-Mill’ (Lee & Shepard), Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge has told of the indomitable pluck with 
which three young men defended their rights 


few words, 
more 
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and conquered their difficulties. The “ Tinkham 
Brothers” seem, indeed, some years older and 
wiser than people are apt to be in their teens, 
but we lose sight of this in the interest of a very 
graphic story. It illustrates the self-assertive 
tendencies of Young America that while the mo- 
ther is supposed to bea most delightful friend 
and companion to her children, she for the most 
part follows their lead and supports their plans, 
instead of taking the place of guide and guard- 
ian which would seem natural to her years. 
Two new volumes of the “ Young Folks’ His- 
tory” (Estes & Lauriat) are Part 2 of the 
abridgement of Mrs. Strickland’s ‘Queens of 
England,’ by Rosalie Kautman, and ‘The Civil 
War,’ by Mrs. C. E. Cheney. The first part of 
the ‘Queens of England’ we noticed with high 
commendation at the time of its appearance, 


has had notraining in drawing and no art sur- 


and need not speak in detail of the present vol- | 


ume. It affords very interesting and useful 
reading forthe young. We suppose that the 
editor’s theory of the responsibility of the maker 
of anabridgement does not extend to corrections 
of matters of opinion. Weare sorry to see on 
p. 162 so misleading a statement as that King 
Charles I. “ascertained that five members of the 
House of Commons were traitors "—* Pym and 
his confederates.” The ‘History of the Civil 
War’ is also a book that can be heartily recom 
mended, It improves as the author warms up 
to her subject. The first few pages strike ove 
as being rather stiff and artificial in style, and 
altogether there is too great tendency toward di- 
gression and “ moralizing.” The story, however, 
is exceedingly well‘told, and ina spirit of keen 
sympathy with the objects and results of the 
war, if at times a little intolerant in tone. We 
can afford now to do justice to the aims and mo- 
tives of the losers in the great contest. The 
illustrations are not so good as the book deserves. 
We find a queer and unnecessary blunder on p. 
151—that “ carnifex (Carnifex Ferry] is a Latin 
word which means ‘villanous.’” A knowledgeful 
book,in perusing which the elder folk also will find 
themselves pleasurably refreshing their early tui- 
tion, is ‘ Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores: A 
Story by Uncle Lawrence’ (Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott). It is partly founded ona French ju- 
venile, which has also furnished many of the il- 
lustrations. The American cuts, well enough 
by themselves, have here, beside the soft deti- 


| cacy and artistic touch of the French,a crudeness 


The new telescope is not surpassed in its | 


so palpable that the book is pictorially much the 
worse for them. The little book is a very read- 
able one, and many a child will be unable to lay 


roundings in her earlier years. It is not an un- 
common thing for children to show this pre- 
cocious facility for drawing even in America, and 
it is not, as fond parents are always inclined 
to suppose, any indication of promise in the 
higher development of artistic capacity. It is 
often merely imitative; oftener simply na- 
uralistic—in American children almost uni- 
versally so; and the naturalistic tendency, so 
far from indicating the embryonic state 
of artistic individuality, isa counter indication. 
A strong scientific bent in a child almost in- 
variably involves a fondness for drawing of 
natural objects, and this is the outcome of facul- 
ties and feelings diametrically opposed to the 
purely artistic. A cbild who had passed her life in 
the world of art, always under the influence of 
works of the ideal type, such as are those of the 
medizval painters of Italy, might be expected 
to show art tendencies in the direction of their 
teachings; and it is a law, illustrated by the 
homologies in science, that the general evolution 
follows the same process as the individual: the 
art expression of anartist child, growing freely to 
maturity, will follow the same development and 
phases as those which art fellowed in its 
growth. The early efforts of any child of true 
art nature will resemble,in the way they approach 
and follow the ideal, the approaches and accom- 
plishments of the early art epochs. The curious 
phenomenon of an American child of ten catching 
so completely the spirit of early Italian art as 
has the designer of these naive and childlike 
drawings, does not fall under the general iaw 
which regulates the development of an art epoch 
—it is a sporadic case of a tendency absolutely 
alien to her life and surroundings which is well 
worth study as a case of reversion or anticipa- 
tion, as the case may be, of theart life. The 
drawings are, so far as the technique is concern- 
ed, really childish; but the reflection of the 
inspiration of the religious masters is so true 
that at first blush one is almost ready to hail a 
real genius in its early stages. The motives of 
the composition and rhythm of the early Ital- 
ians are reflected ia a most unmistakable way, 
and some of the drawings are true compositions, 
which an accomplished painter might be glad to 
bave invented: and the symbolism and attribu- 
tion are as bold and original as those of many 
of the great early painters, with whose vein this 


| child’s accords far more truly than with that 


| of the Venetian and later painters. 


it down before Captain Merton has arrived from | 


his long and stormy voyage. The successive chap- 
ters are not, however,fitted together with any ex- 
traordinary tact, and the selection of topics intro- 
duced might easily bave been wiser. Those about 
which little Annie is profuse with interrogatories 
are, in general, capitally treated, and more to 
the point, with an almost unvarying accuracy. 
Some parts of the book appear to have lost 
their originality and pointedness in the transla- 
tion, and doubtless the little folk who can will 
do much better to read it in the original. Uncle 
Lawrence need have no fear lest his young 
friends may not find both instruction and amuse- 
ment in its pages, and he will pretty surely be 
called upon for a second print of his little story, 
in which he ought to correct some of the nu- 
merical data he bas employed, and which are 
among the by-gones 


— The interesting little book entitled with 
great propriety ‘A Little Girl among the Old 
Masters, with introduction and comment by 
W. D. Howells’ (Boston: Osgood) is rather a 
psychological than an art study. It is a curi- 


ous pictorial record of the impressions of the 
Italian medigval painters on a girl of ten, who 


No. 13, the 


child Christ presenting the scales to St. 
Michael, is a complete and delightful pic- 


ture motive; No. 17, the Madonna of the Or- 


| phans, but little inferior, and charming in the 


three little orphans who shelter in the Madon- 
na’s robes. No 22, a naive arrangement of a 
triptych, is a good decorative theme, and now 
and then a delicious bit of action comes intoa 
composition, as the angel playing on a lute in 
No. 3. It might be a great mistake to suppose 
that a possible mature art lay behind this precoci- 
ty—the great probability is the reverse; but the 
book is none the less an item of esthetical 
science peculiarly worth notice, 


—We ought sooner to have called attention to 
the second volume of Dr. Willsbire’s Catalogue 
of the early prints of the German and Flemish 
schools in the British Museum, As the first 
volume was devoted to wood or metal cuts ‘‘ en 
taille d’épargne,” so this contains what are gen- 
erally understood as “ prints "—impressions from 
incised plates, “en taille douce.” The exceeding 
richness of the Museum collections in the incu- 
nabula of the art renders this intelligent and de- 
tailed description of the work produced by the 
masters of Germany and the Low Countries up 
to the time of Israel van Meckenen a necessary 
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addition to the volumes of Bartsch and Passavant 
in the libraries of all lovers of that wonderful 
Flemish school which found its perfected develop 
ment in Goltzius and Bolswert, Rembrandt and 
Houbraken. In his introduction, Dr. Willshire 
follows Passavant in vindicating for the North 
ern School, in the person of the master of 1446, 
the earliest known example of intaglio work, in 
opposition to the formerly received tradition 
which ascribes the invention of engraving to 
Maso Finiguerra, Baccio Baldini, and the Ital- 
ian niellists; and he gives a facsimile of the very 
interesting print bearing this early date. A 
good condensation of the evidence as to previ 
ous niello work in Germany will also be found 
on pp 12-14. This volume is a further illustra- 
tion of the liberal spirit which seeks to render 
the treasures of the Museum print-room accessi- 
ble and available to students. No one who has 
experienced the courtesy of the late keeper, Mr. 
Reid, can help contrasting it with the narrow 
jealousy which guards the riches of some other 
public deposits. For the sakeof art, it is to be 
hoped that the new keeper, Professor Colvin, 
will be equally true to the traditions of his 
oftice. 


—The opening of the new library building at 
the University of Michigan on the 12th of De- 
cember was an event of more than local interest. 
The friends cf the large number of students at 
that university will be glad to learn that the 
rooms in the law building, which for twenty 
years have afforded shelter aud meagre accom- 
modations for the general library, have at 
length been surrendered to the exclusive use of 
that department of the institution for which the 
buildmg was origivally designed. A little more 
than two years ago the Legislature appropri- 
ated $100,000 for a new and incombustible li 
brary building. The needs of the University 
were somewhat peculiar, inasmuch as the num- 
ber of students using the library is very large in 
proportion to the number of volumes in the col 
lection. It has thus far been deemed impracti 
cable to allow the books to be taken away from 
the building, and consequently a large reading- 
room was indispensable. Mr. Van Brunt, of 
Boston, who had the advantage of experience in 
remodelling the Harvard library building, was 
employed as the architect, and the result is prob- 
ably in many respects the most interesting uni 
versity library building in the country. The 
predominant feature of it is the semicircular 
reading-room, This room is admirably hghted 
by a continuous row of twenty-two windows 
near the ceiling. The reading-desks are ranged 
in semicircular lines and afford accommodations 
for 212readers. The reading room is separated 
from the book-room by the main corridor and 
the delivery desk, while on either side are the 
rooms for cataloguing and administration. The 
book-room is constructed on what is known as 
the Harvard plan, and, besides ample provisions 
for enlargement,affords present accommudations 
for 108,000 volumes. In the second story are 
fitted up four rooms for the use of professors and 
students pursuing special branches of study. 
These connect directly with the upper story of 
the book-room, and thus the books likely tobe 
must needed by specialists are made easily ac- 
cessible. In two ofthe rooms will be carried on 
the work of the Seminaries of English Litera- 
ture and Classica! Philology, while the other two 
are devoted especially tothe uses of the School 
of Political Science. The Shakspere Library, 
consisting of 2,500 volumes, recently presented 
by Mr. McMillan, is shelved in one of the rooms, 
and the new acquisitions on the subject of history 
and political science, of somewbat more than 
2,000 volumes, are accessibie in two of the others. 
In the story above the reading-room, the special 








students’ rooms,and the book-room,is the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, where is already to be seen a very 
interesting collection of marbles, bronzes, and 
casts, as well as of engravings and photographs. 


—Those portions of the exercises at the open 
ing of the library of most interest to the public 
at large were the historical sketch of the hbrary 
by the librarian, Mr. Davis, and the more for 
mal address by Mr. Winsor, the librarian of Har 
vard. The librarian reports tbat the number of 
volumes in the library has more than doubled 
within the last The unusual extent 
to which the books are used is indicated by the 
simple statement that the recorded number of 
volumes drawn during the past year reached 
95,000, This number is estimated to be only 
about sixty per cent. of the total use of the books, 
inasmuch as the work of special students is car 
ried on in the alcoves no record of the 
books used is made. Within the past year Mr. 
James MeMillan, of Detroit, gave to the Univer- 
sity $6,500, for the purchase of a Shaksperian 
collection: anda gentleman who declines to allow 
his name to be made known has put $4,000 into the 
hands of Professor Adams for the purchase of 
The books 
so provided, when taken in connection with the 
previous accumulations of the library, afford 
unusual facilities for students of Englisb and of 
the various branches of history and political 
The Rau Library already furnished 
a nucleus of 4,000 volumes and 6,000 pamphlets 
on political 
trative law. 


ten years, 


where 


books on history and political science. 


science, 
economy, finance, and adminis- 
Mr. Winsor’s address was a plea 
in bebalf of the preservation and the collection of 
books. The policy of discrimination, he said, bas 
now been rejected by allthe great libraries of 
the world, for the reason that what is the trash 
of one generation becomes the bighly prized 
treasure of another. The British Museum and 
the other great libraries now reject nothing 
But this policy bas not long been pursued, and 
hence it is that no single library in the world is 
perfect enough to satisfy any considerable num 
ber of different specialists. John Quiney Adams 
thought it a matter of reproach that there was 
no library in Americain which the foot-notes of 
Gibbon could be verified. Mr. Winsor doubted 
if there was a library in America to-day in 
which it could be done. Of the books that bave 
been published since the invention of printing, 
not more than one-half of one per cent. are in 
the United States. And yet within the past 
twenty five years we bave set seriously to work 
to amass collections of books, and within the 
last few months the speaker had knowna Span 
ish scholar, who had exhausted the libraries of 
the cities of Europe, obliged to cross the ocean 
to find prizes that had been brought hither from 
the Old World. 


—The 
contains 


October number of the 
**a description of England sent 
Phillip IT. of Spain” in 1686, communicated by 
J. Theodore Bent. As ‘it is presumabie that 
is Was one of the principal incentives to t 
monarch for undertaking 


Anfiquary 


to 


pat 
his expedition,” it 
must be regarded asa very important document 
It begins with a list of the counties in geo 
graphicai order, and of the nm 
country (earls and barons), als 
ing ports; after these, foll 
military and naval force, and of the ine 
expenditure of the kingdom. 
are defended by f 
marks, and the Catholic c 
are also indicated. Here are interesting 
details of information. Of twenty-three earls, 
seven are marked as Catholic: of twenty-six 
barons, the same number: Admiral Howard— 
we suppose Lord Howard of Effingham, whom 


historians calla Catholic—is not mentioned as 


‘blemen of the 
one of the lead 
ws an account of the 
ne and 
The ports which 
rr 


rus 


or castles receive special 
unties and noblemen 
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- . " 
if the counties ts 


such. The classification esp 
cially interesting. The seven northernn 
ties, and most of those on the Welsh tx 
more than half of those south of 
are classed as *‘in the bands 
part Catbolic.” Onthe other hand, the entire 
centre and the east coast (south of Yorkshire: ts 
Protestant, with the exception of t 
land, and Suffolk. It was he t will be re 


membered, that lav the strengt! f the Parla 


ost coun 
rder, with 
the 


f men for 


Thames, 


the most 


mentary party inthe civil war 


century In thesame number Mr. Stanlev La 

Poole writes of Mohammedan ins Calling at 
tention to the prophet's probibition t uke 
representations of living beings, he speak { tt 


beautiful arabesques which adorn many of these 


coins, and of the abundant genealog " ! 
torical information which is stamped on t \ 
the place of faces and ftlgures Apart f this 


information, they possess little interest, and tt 


writer ends with saving ‘lL write after 
ing the eighth volume of mv Cata it f 
Oriental Comms in the British Mu m, wl 
has been going on for tl ast ten veat i 
have no hesitation im saving that Oriental 
numismatics is a science wl . S tnteres x 
mainly in its results,’ 

The recent production of t Birds f 


Aristophanes at Cambridge, 


English correspondent, was regarded by the 


Committee as rather a bavardous ur rtaking 


for although Greek tragedy bas now abundat 


ly proved its power over modern audiences 
was thought very doubttul if tl ld comedy 
was equally suitable for revival And, not 
withstanding the brilliant suceess of the per 
formances, this doubt has been at pon 
jusuitied, for most of the and f git 
play resembled a modern panton et sely 
to be very interesting or impressive, while when 
the satire was not of a modern kind its point 


was entirely missed, except by th 


There was no idea dominating the whole play 
and leaving its impress uy the spectator 

the contrary, its interest sisted of vartety of 
incident, and its success was owing to the a 
mirable manner in which the incidents were 
acted. The leading parts were all acted with 
remarkable power and ease Peithetairos 
spoke bis eight hundred lines as readily as if 
Greek were the only language he knew, with 
vut an instant’s pause or cessation of vivacity 
and Aueljides kept the audience in constant 


laughter by his comic appearance and bis ridi 


culous *‘ business.” The intelligence with which 


every actor contrived to render his own part an 
essential feature in the fun of the play was the 
the 

when he 


most striking feature of performance 
Euelpides, for the 


stage at one time without speaking, essayed his 
& d 


instance, Was on 


new wings in a f extremely ridiculous 


attempts at flight from the top of the altar, each 


series 


ending, of course, in disastrous collapse; when 
the é 
2 the Cock brought down the house by 
strutting out from the chorus group and giving 


words “‘émfbegu ros 


Peithetairos t 


came to 


aAdextovor 


when the Priest, in sacri 
the 


Birds all ran forward and began to pick it up. 


a most lifelike crow: 


ticing, scattered barley upon the stage, 
The Birds were constantly engaged in some com- 
ical tricks, one of them going so far as to peck 
the long hair of the violonc..'*stin the orcbestra, 
to the great amusement of the audience and the 
embarrassment of that worthy man. Heralkles 
drank off the contents of the saucepan in which 
Peithetairos was cooking, when the latter’s back 
was turned; and Prometheus, hiding from Zeus 
under the sunshade, introduced as much comic 
‘‘ business” as an actor in a screaming farce. 
These things, and the brilliance of the specta- 


cle, and the delightful music of Dr, Hubert 
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Parry, secured the present success, but it is im- 
probable that another comedy will be produced 
in the series of classical revivals which bid fair 
to become a regular institution at Cambridge. 
The costumes of the Birds were probably 
less conventional and more picturesque than 
those actually employed by Aristophanes, and 
their ornithological accuracy was secured as 
nearly as possible by Professor Newton. Their 
dress consisted of a bird's head with an appro- 
priate beak, covering the head of the actor ex- 
cept an oval opening for his face,and wings reach- 
ing from the shoulders to the knees and envelop 
ing the arms, by which they were moved from 
Some of the birds bad long necks ex- 
tending several feet above the heads of the act- 
ors; these were swans, a spoon-bill, and a gor- 


within. 


geous flamingo, The bright colors and pictur- 
esque attitudes of this chorus made the “ Birds” 
a far more brilliant spectacle than eitber the 
** (Edipus” or the ‘‘ Ajax.” The final scene was 
especially striking, On each side of the stage 
the Birds were grouped like infantry prepared 
to receive cavalry, the front rank crouching 
close to the ground, wrapped in their wings, the 
next row standing with their wings stretched 
out from the shoulders, and those behind extend- 
ing their wings into the air; in the centre Pei- 
white wed- 
ding garments,with Luelpides, Prometheus, Her- 
akle s, BP. 
the hoopoe at the back spreading his broad yel- 
above them all. As before, Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, who has just been appointed 
the Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, at 
Cambridge, had charge of the stage manage- 
ment and the archeology of the undertaking. 


thet tiros and Basileia, seated, in 


svidon, and Tribal/os around them, and 


low wings 


—The veteran archeologist, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
is now in Athens ona mission from the Dilettanti 
Society to excavate the site of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus, and to set at rest, so far as 
remains may admit, the long-vexed 
question of the interior disposition of this temple. 
The ‘Qp2 of November 2-14 publishes an account 
of the results attained during the first few days 
of work. The plan appears to differ essentially 
from that of any other classic temple known, in 
that a foundation wall, dividing it longitu- 
dinally in the middle, bas been laid bare to the 
length of 114 feet. There is evidence that this 
wall supported a row of columns immediately 
beneath the ridge of the roof. If this theory is 
confirmed by further investigation, Mr. Fergus- 
son's restoration of the temple with a vaulted 


existing 


ceiling in connection with his ingenious, if a 


solve it. 


The Nation. 


His qualities attracted the attention of 
M. Charles Coombes, an eminent engineer and 
member of the Académie des Sciences, who took 
him into his service and directed studies for 
which, now that he followed them at his own in- 
clination, he showed great zeal. Deprez’s first 
work was in connection with the steam-engine; 


| he made important improvements in the slide- 


| attributed 


valve, the indicator, and the governor. In tbe 
course of bis experiments on new methods for 
measuring the explosive force of powder, he 
found himself obliged to invent a chronograpb. 
That already in use caused a spark from an in- 
terrupted current to record itself on the paper, 
but the spark was erratic and the record far 
from accurate. The method by which an inter- 
rupted current produces a magnet which moves 
an indicator, had been tried without success by 
Wheatstone and Regnault. The movements 
were too slow. M. Deprez produced a magnet 
capuble of causing a motion of 50,000 metres a 
second, and the difficulty was removed. It is 
a maxim of bis that in instruments of measure, 
the mass to be moved should be insignificant 
compared with the force which moves it: in his 
galvanometer the needle is replaced by a piece 
of iron, called from its shapea fishbone, between 
the arms of a powerful magnet, and measure- 
ments are taken by it in a few seconds, which 
formerly required as many minutes. M. Ber- 
trand quotes a saying of Watt’s, ‘‘ There is no 
greater folly in life than to make inventions,” 
which reminds one, by the way, of the dictum 
to M. Bertrand himself, that all 
mathematics beyond Euclid is ‘‘une excrois- 
sance maladive de l’esprit humain.” M. Deprez 
was now thoroughly smitten with the folly of 
making inventions. Still a young man, bis 
reputation was already such that learned com- 
missions showed unlimited confidence in his 
projects, and literally gave him orders for in- 
ventions. 


—No man of science has ever been more ready 
to talk about his projects to whoever would take 
an interest in them or less eager to claim the 
honor of aninvention when his ideas have been 
prematurely appropriated by others. When 
Le Verrier wished to explore a certain part of 
the heavens, he gave his subordinates a chart 


and said, ‘* If there appears the slightest discrep- 


| ancy between this chart and the sky, press this 


| 


little hasty, conclusions as to the lighting of | 


The foun- 
dation wall alluded tois apparently older than 
the other remains of the temple—perhaps as old 


Greek temples, will have been upset. 


asthe building of Peisistratos—and extends to 
very near the present surface of the ground. 
Fragments of the main walls of the temple, a 
pavement of unhewn blocks, and other vestiges 
have been discovered ata depth of eight feet 
the surface. The conclusion of Mr. Pen- 
will be awaited with interest, 
especially as permission has been witbheld by 
the Greek Government for nany years. 


below 
labors 


roses 


-M. Bertrand, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
comes out from the region vf pure mathematics 
and gives a warmly appreciative account ofa 
man of remarkable inventive genius—M. Marcel 
Deprez. 
Depre wher 


Like many men of great originality, 
in the Sebooi of Mines, 
failed to give satisfaction to his teachers, and 


a pupil 


there was question of inviting him to discon- 
tinue his studies. The young scholar offered 
an excuse: accustomed to follow out his own 
ideas, when the beginning of a lecture suggested | 
a problem he ceased to listen, and endeavored to 


button: | shall come at once and I will take 
charge of the rest.” When a discovery followed, 
the observers complained bitterly that they had 
been defrauded of the honor of making it. M. 
Marcel Deprez, in such a case, would have 
shrugged his shoulders and gone on observing. 
When his machines work well he considers him- 
self rewarded for his pains. The number of his 
inventions is very great. He has a device for 


| diminishing the personal equation, for measur- 


ing the velocity of a bullet, for comparing the 
intensity of two currents, for measuring di- 
rectly the energy of a current. He bas an elec- 
tric motor, a machine for solving equations, for 
integrating, for calculating logarithms. But 
his greatest distinction has been obtained from 
his machines for the transmission and distribu- 
tion of force. A fine conducting wire offers so 
much resistance that a strong current is im- 
mensely enfeebled; a wire sufficiently thick is 
of enormous cost. M. Deprez has solved the 
difficulty by making as fine as possible the wire 
in which the current is proauced, thus being able 
to increase greatly its lepgth. A wire in the 
generator fifty times louger means an electro- 
motive force fifty times as great. At the Mu- 
nich exposition of 1882, force (only half a horse- 
power) was transmitted a distance of fifty-seven 
kilometres. The commission announced the suc- 
cess of the experiment to the Académie des 





Sciences by a telegraphic despatch. Two 
months ago, at Grenoble, seven horse-powers 
were transmitted a distance of fourteen kilo- 
metres with aloss of only 40 per cent. of the 
power used. At the Paris Exposition of 1551, 
M. Deprez received the grand diploma of honor 
for his method of distributing an electric cur- 
rent. In the experiments actually made the re- 
ceiving machines have been supplied each by a 
separate wire. M. Deprez has a plan, as yet 
only on paper, in which the current is made to 
pass on a single wire to one machine after 
anotber. When some of the machines are cut 
off, the current is enfeebled in the former case, 
and strengthened in the latter; in both, M. 
Deprez regulates the generator by means ofa 
current borrowed from the machine itself. 


—In Francois Lenormant, whose death was 
announced a few days ago, France has lost one 
of her representative scholars. He died young— 
before completing his forty-seventh year—but 
left in productions of his own a little library on 
archeological subjects, mainly Oriental. His 
father, Charles Lenormant, having travelled in 
Italy, Egypt, and Greece, earned distinction by 
writings on numismatics, ceramic remains, Ori- 
ental history, and Egyptian antiquities. Fran- 
cois, endowed with a precocious genius and an 
insatiable desire for learning, followed closely 
in his footsteps. Before the age of twenty he 
obtained the prize of numismatics from the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
He wrote on the coins of the Lagide, the Si- 
naitic inscriptions, the Anastasi collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, and kindred subjects. He 
made scientific tours in Germany, Italy,Greece, 
and Syria. For atime he was attracted by dip- 
lomatic questions of the day, and wrote on the 
Ionian Islands in their relations to Greece, on 
the Syrian massacres, and even on Turks and 
Montenegrins: but after a few years of mixed 
endeavors he devoted himself to the exclusive 
study of antiquities. His monograpbs and com- 
pilations became exceedingly frequent. Nota 
year passed without his appearing before the 
public with one or more learned publications on 
the history, religion, science, and art, or the lan- 
guages of the ancient world, chiefly as revealed 
by the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions 
and the critical studies based on them. He was 
to France a kind of periodical reporter on all these 
topics of archeological inquiry, his summaries in 
varying forms being pleasantly written, compre- 
hensive, lucid, and fresh, and flavored with 
striking comparisons and conjectures. His 
works were also diligently read by foreign 
scholars, and references to them are very fre- 
quently met with in the notes of the best German 
Assyriologists, though he never became an au- 
thority even in the fields best cultivated by him. 
His ‘ Manual of the Ancient History of the East’ 
(written jointly with E. Chevallier, and often 
revised and republished), bis ‘Chaldean Mag- 
ic,’ and ‘Beginnings of History’ have been 
translated into English. Among his Assyrio- 
logical writings are ‘ Letters assyriologiques "— 
including bis ‘ Etudes accadiennes’"—‘ La Langue 
primitive de le Chaldée et les idiomes toura- 
niens,’ and ‘ Les Syllabaires cun¢iformes.’ He 
was a diligent contributor to French, German, 
Englisb,and Italian learned periodicals, and dis- 
played an a!most feverish activity to the last 
days ot his life. In 1870-71 he served as a volun- 
teer in the defence of Paris, and at the battle of 
Buzenval was wounded Sitce 1874 he had been 
Professor of Archeology at the National Li- 
brary of Paris. 


—Robert von Hornstein has contributed some 
interesting reminiscences of Schopenbauer to 
the Neue Freie Presse, They are based partly on 
a good memory, partly on letters and jottings in 
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his diary. Hornstein’s attention was first di. 
rected to Schopenhauer through Richard Wag- 
ner, whom he met in Switzerland when he was 
at work on “* Rheingold,” and who always spoke 
of Schopenhauer in the most admiring terms, 
Hornstein, having arrived in Frankfort, 
lost no time in hunting up the hotel ‘ Engli- 
scher Hof,” where Schopenhauer daily attended 
the table d’héte. He saw the philosopher in 
conversation with the young artist Lunten- 
schiitz, who had just finished bis portrait; and he 
was surprised at his youtbful movements, his 
animated conversation, and frequent hearty 
laughter. The next day he resolved to call on 
him, and bad an interesting conversation on 
Spanish, which Schopenhauer learning 
ip bis uld age; on travelling, which he insisted 
should be done by young people only;and on 
music. When he left, Schopenhauer remarked: 
‘‘ That [received you is due to my housekeeper, 
who said you were a student. If you bad been 
a professor of philosophy | would not have re 
ceived you. Professor Weisse of Leipzig one 


was 


day called on me. But I answered in so loud 
a tove that he must bave heard it: ‘To 
Professor Weisse I am not at home.’” Some 


time after this, Hornstein was sitting at Scho 
penhauer’s table in the hotel one evening when 
a man introduced himself to Schopenbauer 
as Professor Warnkdénig, a friend of Fichte’s 
(the younger), Schopenhauer’s hearing being 
defective, be understood him tosay, ‘‘I am 
Ficbte,” whereupon he exclaimed, ** Fichte is no 
griend of mine,” and rushed away. Hornstein 
followed bim and explained the matter, 
whereupon Schopenhauer returned, apologized, 
and became very amiable toward the pro- 
fessor. On another occasion an American asked 
him what he thought of Hegel. ‘‘ AcharlJatan,” 
wos his curt reply. He bad no bigh opinion of 
Americans. ‘I hate Americans,’ he said. 
“Their behavior is rude, their intelligence bor- 
rowed from the East. They bave plenty of 
money to build cities, but not wit enough to 
give them names, sv that in America all tbe 
names of European cities are to be met with. 
The Englishman is related to an American as a 
ducat to a counter. At first sight they are 
indistinguishable, but ever after——. The Eng- 
lish are a noble nation, intelligent in the high- 
est degree, so that one can forget their ec- 
clesiastical superstition. The Awericans, on 
the contrary, are Jewish orthodox without the 
English virtues.” Publishers were another class 
of people be did not admire. One evening, 
when Baron Cotta was pointed out to him, 
he said, ‘‘{ don’t like publishers, least of all 
those whoare barons.” Schopenhauer denied 
the authenticity of two of the anecdotes current 
about bim—the first being that he placed a gold 
piece before his plate every day, with the inten- 
tion of giving it to some charity tie first time 
his neighbors would refrain from talking about 
women, dogs, and horses; the second, that, some 
one having called attention to the fact that 
he ate as much as two, he replied that he also 
thought as much astwo. Hornstein thinks that 
notwithstanding bis strong likes and dislikes, he 
did not, in pe:sonal intercourse, give the same 
impression of savageness asin his letters and 
diaries published by Frauenstiidt, Gwinner, and 
others. Like a naughty child, he sometimes in 
his writings got so excited that he must have 
astonished himself on reviewing them. After 
his genius began to be recognized he became 
more quiet. To Jean Paul he was grateful all 
his life for having said a few words in his 
behalf. But his special pet was Goethe, whom he 
defended with the jealousy of a lover. Schiller 
he regarded as Goethe's rival, and was therefore, 
by bis own confession, tempted to underrate him. 


] 





English poets, and could never forgive himself 
for having made no use in Venice of a letter of 
introduction which he had from ‘Do 
you know,” he once said, ‘‘that in one year the 


Goetbe. 


three greatest pessimists were in Italy at tbe 
same time? Doss figured it out: Byron, Leopardi, 
andI. And yet none of them got acquainted.” 
In regard to bis personal habits, Hornstein tells 
that be smoked one cigar and one pipe every day, 
and used a httle snuff. 
dignant when he saw a laborer smoking while 
at work. 
be used only at leisure, to keep the head 
and get as much as possible out of 


One day he was very in 
His own idea was that tobacco should 
‘lear 
ones braip 
His wish that he might live ninety years was not 
gratified, but the moae of his deatb was as sud 
den and unexpected as he had desired, He was 
pouring out his coffee one morning, and a few 
dead. In bis 
had specially requested that the burial be dk 
ed longer than usual, as be dreaded being buried 


minutes later was found will he 


’ 
ima\ 
alive. 


—Schopenhauer’s views on music and musi 


cians have not contributed to his reputation, 
aud are generally looked upon as a huge joke 
Rossini was his favorite. He had all bis operas 


arranged for the flute, and played them through 


once a year. “Il admire and love Mezart,” b 
said, “and attend all concerts at which Beeth: 
ven’s symphovies are played. But when one 
has beard Rossini, everything else appears 


heavy.” And yet he avoided making Rossini's 
acquaintance when he stopped for a few days at 
the “Englische Hof.” “That cannot possibly 
be Rossini,” he said to the host; “that fat 
Frenchman.” Schubert he did not appreciate, 
and criticised the incorrect conception of the 
“Erlking”! Mendelssobn’s compositions he 
considered pretty, but devoid of genius, 


IS 


and 
his symphonies tedious. Gluck he always found 
tedious, and criticised his music because it could 
not be conceived apart from the words 
is migbtier than words. To them is 
unite a prince with a beggar maiden. Cone 
ing Wagner he said to Hornstein 
his trilogy. The man isa poet, not a musician.’ 
Wagner's practical of music, it 
hardly be said, differed in toto from Schopen 
hauer’s. He only adopted the 
view which assigns to music the highest place 
among the arts, because it is a direct expression 
of the will, which underlies 
while the other arts are 
phenomena alone. 


unite 
“ Hesept me 


View 


need 


metaphysical 


all phenomena, 


concerned with these 


—Three compositions made up the programme 
of the second Philharmonic concert 
symphony in F (‘‘*Nania™), Beethoven's Fourth 
piano concerto, and Schumann's Fourth syn 
phony. To the eye this short list looks formida 
ble, but to the ear it was anything but tiresome 
Goetz’s symphony was probablv a rnoveity to a 
large portion of the audience. It « 
ral pregnant themes that are developed with un 
common ingenuity and an easy command of 
musical form, the instrumentation is 
quite on a level with the spirit of the 
Oue can never hear this 
Bizet’s Suite Arlésienne at 8 t 
regretting that both should 
have died so young, iT respectively. 
They were the most gifted among the younger 
opera composers, Goetz’s ‘‘Taming of the 
Shrew” being one of the most popular operas 
in Vienna and Berlin, where it is charming- 
ly interpreted by Lucca and Lili Lehmann 
The performance of Schumann's Fourth 
phony was quite as full of life and feeling and 
as perfect in rhythmic shading as that of the First 
in Brooklyn, week before last, which seemed to 
mark the bighest possibilities of orchestral execn- 


Goetz's 


ntains seve 


while 
ime, 
symphony, or 
concert withou 
these con: posers 


at S6 and: 


sym 


Byron he considered the second greatest o | tion, All the poetic charm of the romanza was 


o11 


brought out, and the wav in which the sh 


rt pres 


to at the end of the last movement was play 

ed was exciting in the highest degree It is 
worthy of remark that ther il mt a few 
people in our best musical cu s wl frat 


admit that they would rather bear a Sol 


than a Beetboven symphony Sor ft 

are Wagunerites, and they bold this oJ I i 
spiteof the anathemas hurled at Schumann's 
symphonies by one of the Bayreuth satellites 


Prof. 


concerto differed in no essential respx 


Baermann’s perf 
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pr inded: Was the wor 

sbip of Jeb nongst the pre-exilian Israelites 

ral If so, in what sense! Was there more 

than one Jehbovis! If so, in what relat did 

the one stand to the oth: Phe probiem $ 
singularly ¢ plex ihe by potbesis of the i 
troduction of Vahea fi without must | 


definitely aband da The philosopber Corte, 


by an arbitrary assumption, derives 


bait from 
nt of the Israelitish 


Renouf ridicuk 


Egypt, but not a single stude 


religion has adopted his view 


all pretended discoveries of Egyptian influences 
in Hebrew institutions. ‘* From the earliest period 
down to the Babylonian captivity, Israel had 


its own national religion, which we can onlv 
eall Yahbwisim.’ The sanctuaries of Shilob, 
Jerusalem, Dan, and Bethel, and also the 
bamoth (high places) all over the country 


probably of Canaauitish origin—were sacred to 
Jehovah. The sacrifices at the altars of Bethel 
or Zion, or at the numberless Lamoth, which 


Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah denounced as hateful to 
Jehovah, were offered to biin and to other 
god. This worship was closely interwoven with 
the ordinary life of the Hebrew. His feast-day 

His Sabbaths, ne 
barvest rejoicings, sheep-shearing feasts, and 
family gatherings were consecrated by religious 


no 


were holy days. 


moons 
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solemnities and offerings. And the people | 


thought Jehovah to be in their midst, relied 
upon his help, deemed his sanctuary their safe- 
The mark 
of Jehovah was stamped upon many Hebrews 
in their very names, compounded with bis. 
From Jehoshapbat downward almost all the 
kings of Judah bore names thus formed. The 
Old Testament is full of evidences of this devout 
disposition of the ancient Hebrews toward Je- 
hovah. 

And yet the current conception of the reli- 
gious condition of ancient Israel is widely 
different. This erroneous conception is derived, 
not from special traits, with which the most 
trustworthy pages of Israelitish bistory abound, 
but ‘from the general reviews of the popular 
which the Israelitish historians lay 
the introduction of the book of 
Judges and the retrospect of the fates of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes.” According to these 
authorities, the generation that had conqu:>red 
Canaan under Joshua remained faithful to 
Jehovab. Then began the apostasy. Israel 
forsook Jehovah and served the Baals. Chastise- 
ments and deliverance brought the people back 
to the God of their fathers, but only for 
a time; onthe death of each divine deliverer 
the people relapsed into idolatry. In the king- 
dom of the ten tribes things were constantly 
most deplorable, There was no faith in Jebo- 
vab; and strange gods, such as Baal and Mo- 
loch, received an abominable worship. The 
warnings of the prophets were not heeded, all 
the commandments of Jehovah were scorned, 
And in Judah things were generally no better. In 
Chronicles this picture darker still. The 
prophets themselves speak of the religious con- 
dition in both kingdoms in the harshest terms, 
but while they declare that the people serves Je- 
hovah in its own wrong way, that the seats of 
its worship have become centres of oppression 
and licentiousness, the bistorians represent it 
as forsaking him altogether, now and then or 
continuously. The explanation is easy. The 
Mosaic law, as defined in the Pentateuch, a pro- 
duction of a later date than the books of Amos, 
Hosea, or Isaiah, is the standard of the his 
torians, Judged by this standard, the popular 
religion was anything but Jehovism. What 
the people bad done in all sincerity to the glory 
of Jehovah, worshipping on every bigh bill and 
under every green tree, conflicted with so 
many injunctions of the later law that the his- 
torians could only regard it as equally abomi- 
nable with idolatry itself, as apostasy from the 
national God, To inculcate the sinfulness of such 
practices was, besides, still the duty of the 
hour. And had not Jehovah himself coademn- 
ed the past? Had he not cast away Israel in 
his wrath¢ “The fathers upon whom it had 
fallen bad not served Yahweh.” They must be 
branded as idolators, 

Priests and prophets were the instructors of 
the people ia the name of Jehovah. The priests 
acted mainly as judges, as dispensers of divine 
decisions as to rightand wrong. They shame- 
fully their duty and sbamefully 
abused their position, as the canonical prophets 
tell us in scathing words; but the reproofs 
themselves, and the ideal of the sacred calling 
held up to the judges in reproof, bear witness to 
the ethical character of Jehovah, whose ser- 
vants they were. This ethical character of the 
national God isa trait—the great distinctive 
feature—not only of the prophetic, but of the 
popular Israelitish religion. Priests and pro- 
phets for many centuries formed special so- 
cial orders. Originally the two stood in close 
connection with each other. Samuel united in 
his person the priestly with the prophetic func- 
tion, But there is no trace to be found 


guard, and repaired to it for oracles. 


religion 
before us 


is 


neglected 


of a connection of the prophets with the 


altars and sanctuaries of Jehovah. Neither 
was the prophetic office ever regarded as here- 
ditary, as was that of the priests, There are 
marked points of contact as well as of distinc 
tion between priest and prophet. ‘‘Both passed 
in the eyes of the people for the trusted inter- 
preters of the Deity. 
was thus gifted in virtue of his office and as the 
bearer of a consecrated tradition, and was ac- 


| cordingly referred to on the ordinary occasiuns 





of life, such as the administration of justice, the 
privileges of the prophet were more personal, 

. momentary and intermittent. The prophet 
is the organ extraordinary of Yahweh, and as 
such the natural counsellor in the perplexities 
which the oscillations of fortune or the uncer- 
tainties of the future bring upon Israel.” 
Prophecy, whatever its origin may have been, 
was an integral part of the national life in the 
Hebrew states. The people saw init a proof of 
Jehovah's special favor. Intimes of gloom they 
were comforted by the trust that the word of 
Jehovah would never fail the prophet. 


‘The consciousness of standing in connection 
witha higher world, of being iuspired or im- 
pelled by the spirit of God, is in itself glorious 
and exalting. In spite of the aberrations to 
which it is exposed and the abuses to which it 
too readily lends itself, we may yet aver that 
power goes forth from 1ts consciousness, power 
for the cleansing of the inner man, for the sup- 
port of self sacrifice and beroism. But if it is 
artificially excited and cultivated, if there is a 
premium, so to speak, on eestasy, and its absence 
makes a man unfit for the chosen task of his life, 
then 16 becomes a very different matter. Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima, What is more miserable 
than assumed transport of spirit and pretended 
divine inspiration ? The application of this to the 
prophetic order is too obvious to need pointing 
out... But—and here we come to the second 
point—might we not expect « priori that some 
few eminent personalities would rise up from 
the order itself, or would be fired by the exam- 
ple of its members, and would realize the idea 
of prophecy ? . . . The low level of the prophetic 
guild, asa whole, and the degeneracy of pro- 
phecy in some of its representatives, are sufli- 
ciently obvious. But in !‘*ke manner the eminent 
exceptions of which I hw . spoken are known 
tous from history. I have but toname Samuel, 


Nathan, Elijah, avd Elisha. ... The pro- 
pbets whose names I have’ mentioned 


are distinguished by their moral earnestness and 
courage. Samuel—Saul; Natban—David ; Eli 
jah—Ahab and Amaziah: I have only to put 
these names side by side to make my meaning 
obvious. . . . This brings us back to the ethical 
element in the conception of Yahweh on which 
we have already fixed our attention. It was in 
those prophets whom it bad most deeply impress- 
ed, who were most completely penetrated by the 
stern and inexorable character of Yahweh's 
moral demands, and bad therefore become the 
preachers of righteousness, that prophecy reach- 
ed its full dimensions and bore its ripened fruit.” 

The earlier prophets relied upon their spoken 
word; in the eighth century B C., the prophets 
began to write down the word previously spok- 
en. “Israelitish literature dates from this cen- 
tury, or at allevents from not much earlier.’ 
The national songs were then written down, col- 
lected, and provided with historical notes; out of 
these beginnings historical writing developed it- 
self. Thus also arose—six or seven hundred 
years after the time assigned to Moses—‘“‘ pre- 
sumably in priestly circles, the earliest col- 
lections of laws and moral exhortations, one of 
which we possess in the Book of Covenant (Exod. 
xxi.-xxiii).”. The pen proved powerful, and the 
prophets, too, grasped it to extend their influence 
beyond the circle of their hearers and the hour 
in which they addressed them. The prophet’s 
character remained the same after he had be- 
come an author. Amos and Hosea are the 
legitimate successors of Elijah and Elisha— 
the organs of Israel’s national God. “Yahweh Is- 
rael’s God and Israel Yahweh's people! It sure- 
ly needs no proof that the canonical pro- 


phets endorse this tundament conception of the 


| days for Israel. 


popular religion. . . . The whole of their preach- 
ing takes this as its starting point, and leads 
back to it asits goal.” They anticipate evil 
Jehovah will chastise and 
humble the sinful nation—but he will not wholly 


| destroy the house of Jacob. Humbled Israel is to 


But whereas the priest | 





be restored to new life, transformed. Jehovah 
imakesa new covenant, and writes it on his peo- 
ple’s hearts. ‘‘ But, however great the change 
may be, though the wolf lie down with the 
lamb and the suckling child play by the adder’s 
hole, nay, though there be new heavens and a 
new earth, yet the relation between Yahweh 
and Israel remains the same.” On this point, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiab, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
even Deutero-Isaiah are unanimous; all stand on 
the ground of nationality. And yet there is a 
mighty difference between the notions of the 
people and the thoughts of the prophets; the 
antagonism is as undeniable as the kinship; the 
divergence sometimes amounts to hostility. 
This is surprising, but far from inexplicable. 
The .propbets are completely dominated 
by tbe inviolable moral law. They are the 
champions of the inexorable demands of Yah- 
web, the Holy, the Righteous One. They are 
preachers of repentance, and announce disaster, 
for the people are unrighteous. Oppression, 
extortion, perjury, impurity defile the land, 
and Jehovah cannot leave such guilt unpun- 
isbed without renouncing bis own moral nature; 
woe then to the guilty nation! This profoundly 
ethical conception of Jehovah’s nature and 
designs brings the prophets into conflict with the 
beliefs of their people. The latter see in Jeho- 
vah only their protecting God, the always ready 
defender of his people. He is righteous, but 
King of Israel above all. He sometimes hides 
his face in anger, but only for a while. 
He can and must be appeased by more 
numerous vows and offerings. He will not and 
cannot abandon his people. His own honor de- 
mands his people’s victory. His obligation to 
display his might against its foes and their gods 
must overbalance the demands of his righteous- 
ness and the trespasses of his worshippers. 
“[s not Jehovah in our midst? No harm will 
overtake us!” And this very confidence the 
prophets not ouly did vot share, but they de- 
nounced it as both vain and sinful. According 
to them it was not absurd to think that Jehovah 
might side with Israel’sfoes. Nay, they declared 
that Jehovah himself brought those enemies 
upon them—the Assyrian, the Babylonian. 
They ascribed more might to Jehovah than the 
people dreamed of; but with them righteousness 
was bis character, not only an attribute; and be 
must act in accordance with it; he might re_ 
nounce his people, but could not renounce him- 
self. The people and the popular leaders could 
not see this. To them such unpatriotic belief 
was both treasonable and blasphemous. On the 
convictions of the prophets themselves, on the 
other hand, the recognition of Jehovah's ethical 
character had a marked influence. Jehovah 
ceased to be what he was in the estimation of 
the people, the mightiest of the gods. He stood 
not only above the gods, but in most distinct op- 
position to them. “If Yahweh, the Holy One, was 
God; if he was God asthe Holy One, then the 
others were not. . . Monotheism was the 
gradual, not tne sudden result of this concep- 
tion.” With it grew the august idea of the 
moral government of the world, of which even 
the conquering Assyrian was recognized asa 
blind tool. And the day was looked for in the 
future when the Assyrian bimself ard the Egyp- 
tian, hisrival, would willivgly serve Jehovah, 
and unite with Israel in worshipping him; when 
all the nations would serve him with one accord 
—though the word of Jebovah would still go 
forth from Jerusalem, Isaiab, Micah, Zepba- 
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niah, have all glorious visions of the remote fu- 
ture; the universalism of Deutero-Isaiah takes 
the highest flight—but even he is not free from 
the spiritual sbackles of nationalism. 

Not one of the prophets ever thinks of severing 
Jehovah from Israel. But their ethical concep 
tion of religion has modified the traditional bond 
uniting God and people. ‘ You alone,” 
Amos’s Jehovah to Israel, ‘‘ have I known of all 
the races of the earth: therefore I shall visit 
ail your sins upon you.” The selection, instead 
of offering immunity, involves severe judgment. 
Isaiah’s Zion is inviolable, as the seat of Jehovah: 
but only the rempant which repents shall escape 
destruction. This remnant bears in itself the 
holy seed from which a new, true people of 
Jehovah is to spring. Isaiah appears to have 
gathered that remnant around himself—it em- 
braced his family, spiritual kindred, and disci- 
ples—and placed it over against the people. His 
separatism ‘is a remarkable token of the grow- 
ing independence of Yahwism, a milestone 
on the way which it must traverse in its course 
from a national toa universal religion.” Nas- 
cent universalism reveals itself still more 
strongly in the tragic figure of Jeremiah, whom 
we see standing almost alone, with his faithful 
servant Baruch, against his whole people; 
hunted as a traitor, because to him Zion is not 
inviolable. Zion, its temple, and Judah must go 
down; the old covenant is abolished; Jehovah 
will strike a new covenant with a renewed 
Israel, a covenant fitted and destined for ‘* many 
peoples.”” Deutero-Isaiah’s universalism 
braced all the peoples; Israel, ‘*‘ the servant of 
Jehovah,” is to be their teacher, their “light.” 

But Israel was not prepared for the task. The 
prophets had not succeeded in sinking their con- 
ception of Yahwism into the consciousness and 
life of the nation. Their activity was too frag 
mentary for the radical transformation they 
aimed at. They must have felt it themselves. 
King Hezekiah’s measures for purifying the wor- 
ship were probably the result of their own ex 
perience and advice. This refermation did not 


speaks 


em- 


last. Hezekiah’s successor hastened to undo his 
work. The reformation achieved in the eigh- 


teenth year of the reign of Josiah was grander in 
its scope. In that year, under Hilkiah’s and 
Huldah’s auspices, a book of law—Deuteronomy, 
“to give it the name by which we all know it ”— 
was brought forward and solemnly adopted and 
promulgated. It embraces exhortations and 
precepts breathing the spirit of prophecy, legal 
statutes derived from usage or from older law- 
books, and—what is a distinctive feature— 
ordivances probibiting religious service at the 
bamoth and confining the worship of Jehovah 
to the temple at Jerusalem. By this cen- 
tralization of the cultus—a field untrodden by 
his predecessors, the prophets—the Deuterono- 
mist proposed to extinguish idolatry and make 
his ideal Jehovism supreme in the land. ‘‘ The 
Deuteronomic thorah gained what its champions 
desired—the opportunity of revealing itself in 
itsmig ht, and exerting its influence uncontrolled. 
... Yet none the less it fuiled.” Josiah’s death 
at Megiddo and other disasters allowed no 
time for its working and development. Pure 
monotheism could not take root at the central 
sanctuary itself. Jeremiah despaired of Zion; 
the Chaldean destroyed it. It was in the cap- 
tivity only that the Israelites outgrew idolatry. 
But Jehovism continued to assert itself with lit- 
tle vigor among the people even after the resto 
ration, and it was as late as the middle of the fifth 
century B. Cc. that, through Ezra and his priestly 
law—now embodied mainly in Exodus and Le 
viticus—Jebov ism became completely the religion 
of the Jewish people, in a new form. Ezekiel 
and otber priests bad paved the way for Ezra. 
‘What the prophetic preaching had failed to 





effect, what Deuteronomy, tae prophetic thorah_ 
had only half accomplished, that was brought 
to pass by Judaism.” The ties of nationality 
were pow drawn more closely ; the Jewish people 
fenced itself round with observances ; separation 
was the watchword under the priestly thorah, 
and its expounders the Scribes, but the inter 
national and universal 
means wanting. 
with you sball be unto you as one born amcng 
you, and thou shalt love bim as thyself,” 
injunction of the priestly law. 
moditied in the 
arose, The universalism of the prophets was 
imbibed from their sacredly guarded pages 
Proselytism extended the Jewish community. 


elements were by no 


“The stranger that dwelleth 


is an 
Judaism was 


colonies ; Jewish Hellenism 


‘Judaism was by no means withou! conscious- 
ness of its own broader destiny.” And out of it, 
not out of **‘ Roman Hellenism”—as Bruno Bauer 
attempted to 
Christianity. 


show—grew the world-religion 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS.,—II 
Original Etchings by 
sell & Co, 
Sport with Gunand Rod in American Woods 
and Waters. Edited by Alfred M. Mayer. 
The Century Co. 


American Artists. Cas 


IT would bave been just as well if the publish 
ers of the superb volume of ‘ Original Etchings’ 
had frankly and resolutely adhered to the preten 


sion of their title, and limited the contribution 
to American artists—i. ¢., tothe works of men 
who, if not born on this side of the Atlantic, 


have received their inspiration or their educa 
tion, or both, in this country. Nor would the 
work have lost in character, since it so happens 
that the best plates in the volume are by the 
American contributors; best not only im the sense 
which is not always the 
same thing, but in the evidence of the possession 
of the artistic inspiration which marks the paint 
er born. Farrar, DeHaas, Gaugengig!, Dielman, 
and Van Elten of the word 
American artists, nor have they became artisti 
cally so naturalized as to bave thrown off their 
This 
is po reproach and no disparagement of their 


of the most successful, 


are in no sense 


old allegiance and caught American ways 


artistic value: itis simply the impeachment of 
any right to stamp them as American, be it for 
worse or better, and to include their work 
collection professedly limited to American 
art work. The artists named, the 
tion of Mr. Farrar (who bas no special manner), 


na 


with excep 
are distinctly European in every element of their 
art, as they are of birth and art education; and 
they have no more right here than Seymour 
Haden. But, as it happens, 
here given are 
American as 


the best etchings 
least as distinctly 


* Tower of Cor- 


by men at 


Moran, whose 


tes” might be awarded the palm, the “Twi 
hght” of Mr. Monks being admitted to dis 


pute his claim; and if solemmity of feeling and 
simplicity of treatment are to reckoned 
as cardinal virtues in art, the latter may 
In its florid pictorial 
way, for its masterly suggestion of form, and the 
f Cortes’ 
ground as anything 


be 
even 
be given the first place. 
disposition of its masses, the ‘* Tower « 
certainly reaches as high 
we know of in contemporary landscape engravy 
ing. “Gloucester Harbor,” 
is a large and vigorous rendering 
home admuirabie in 
simple as it is vigorous—clear and etch 
Mr. Wo “ His Doe- 
tor,” fine and subtle as a subject, is treated in 


by Stepben Parrish, 
of a bit of 
material, its Way, and as 
honest 
ing throughout. “i's own 
the etching in a large and frank manner, which 
gives the old negro a pathos and human interest 
which the least extravagance in treatment or 
caricature in conception would have destroyed 


Mr, Gifford’s ** Mouth of tae Apponigansett ” is 


a simple, forcible rendering of a homely scene, 
well felt, and with a dreary stretch in its dis 





tance which is expressed in firm lines, full af 
meaning, the distinct fault being in the mean 
ingless long lines of the near wat The Smal 
lies’ plates are both fine in different way 
the ‘Marblehead Neck” in its delicate render 
ing of tone and its balanced composition, and 
the Ol] Orchard n its Vigorous { lus 
nous distance agalust a simple sky, with a quaint 
composition motive Mr. Chur se 
Love’ is not up to the level of other of bis d 
signs we bave had to n e, end is ineffective as 
etching. Pennell’s ** Ponte Ve is a 
ous failure—inky, and without au ‘ al 
effect, and singularly inadequate to the motis 
Colman’'s ** Venice” is tt ve al t yy 
boat city-by-the-sea, with a v that sug . 
an eiderdown coverlid, but still a pleasa t 
ing, with air and space and tre tlous wat 
Farrar’s “ Winter Twilight Is nothing xg 
uine about it shadow wilhiy 
no w liness in his trees ‘ 
earth, po invention in his forms, and no | ‘ 
in his Masses; Dbeitber naturalists wat " 
but evidently mace t of bis Lous 
hess, 

The literary mtt luct t snd 
worse than wasted Iw ures 
ancients as accompany Mr. ( auts's Venta 
With ne aliusion to the et 
gible one to Veni il R ‘ eqjues 
tion the di “ < 1 W 
should like t Al w wi = tive Lier ’ 
sopher,” as t writer : Wes iid ise 
anotber word— fi: rwhaor juotes the f{ Ww 
Ing Nonsense, “that the sulyye \ ele nt ina 
work of art is \ i " v t 
admixture of wh nidw x spirit is 
taminated.” If tl s1 a nis straw ; 
for Mr. KRoehbler's ea krowek rN we should 
hke to know mot Ss personality The tr 
| tion is foul Aes irearyv Ww ss, Wind 
ly lisputings a pt . is, Wig 
that etching is t wt “ © it ’ 
ing every dny 

The pith of th ss it " h f s the 
introduction of < 1 ea ‘ 
the following 

That etching . i near art—that is 
to sav, an ar whi st se thie 1 as 
a mMeans—is at sm i Ss hottru howevel 
that the line can express for ply, or any 
other thing only if that were so, line engra 
ing and the woodcut would never bave come to 
be looked upon as the reproductive metbods best 
t t 

titted for the translation of finished paimtings 
However, as npared with the methods just 
named, etcbing has other advantages, which 
must not be wt sight of the freedom and 

rremth of its line, the bril v to be obtained 
by judicious pointing, the subulty supplied by 
ifs insepara 1 t, the y point, 
The dcctrine of hmntation I tear, the out 
come only of individual limitations. But it be 
hooves the calm observer, who stands outside the 
harmed circle of art, unswayed by the passions 


that rule within, to rise at them, and to re 
cognize the truth that the beautiful art of etch- 
ing is as broad and as all-embracing as the ca 
pacities of the human mind. 


ve 


Broader than such dissertation it may be, but 
of the editor, 


Etchings by American 


not flatter or shallower. In spite 


however, the * Original 
Artists’ 
ble art publications which American art has 
birth to 
pointed out, there is not a poor etching, and 


is one of the most noteworthy and valu 


given With the exception we have 
only twoor three weak ones, in the series, 
Professor Mayer's ‘Sport with Gun and Rod’ 
is a large quarto volume of Mearly 900 pages, di- 
vided into four departments, with the respective 
titles of “Large Game,” “ Fish,” “ Feathered 
Game.” and “Out of Doors.” It begins with an 
appropriate and interesting introductory articie, 
by the editor, on the “Prehistoric Hunter,” 
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Next comes one on the black bear, by Mr. Ward, 
rather from the standpoint 
ituralist 


shows himsel 


which written 
of an artist or n 
though Mr. Ward 
deal with his subjects 


when 


Is 
than a sportsman, 
fully competent 
to in the latter relation 
about 


These are among the 


he comes to write caribou and 


moose-bunting further on. 


Ath Uist 


best things 00k, and particularly happy 





in their di scrip! ions of the characteristics 
and modes of speech of the Indian guides, as 
well as of the habits of the game. There is also 
an excellent description of moose bunting by the 
Earl of Dunraven, acd of musk-ox shooting by 
Lieut. Schwatka. “A Balfalo Hunt in North 
ern Mexico,” by Gen, Lew Wallace, arries 
with itan idea of in vative flatulence that 
very much weakens its effect. For im-tance, 
on p. b26: “ The ti-herman who has landed a ten 
pound golden salmon from the golden beds of 
the Kankakee can tell you mv feelings.” (He 
had just shot a bison after a couple of pages of 


fine writing, and his emotions were evidently 
ine xplicable.) Now the “beds of the Kanka 
kee,” a sluggish stream of eastern Lilinois, are 
more muddy than auriferous; there never was 
a live salmon within 500 miles of them; and 
if Gen. Wallace had ever seen one anywhere 
else, he would not have described its color as 

rolden.” The remainder of this article can be 
better comprehended if the reader hasa fair 
knowledge of the Spanish language, which is 


scattered throughout it with liberality, largely 


in the form of expletives. 


In addition to those already mentioned, we 
would specify chapters on “Fox Hunting in 
New England,” “Bear Hunting in the South,” 
“Mule Deer and Wild Sheep,” as well worth 


i 
reading in the space devoted to “ Large Game 


The part on “ Fish,” consisting of six or seven 


‘Trout Fishing on the 


The waters about the Oquos 


articles, is begun with 
Rangeley Lakes.” 
soc club-house are those described, and Mr. Sey- 


mour shows conclusively throughout bis chap 


ter, to one familiar with the place, and an 
angler, that he depended more on what 
was told bim thanon bis own experience for 
his facts. Most of the large tish, calling tbose 
ver four pounds such, taken ip the Rangeley 
waters, do vot, weare sorry to say, come to their 
death through the arts of fly fishers; and in the 
days whereof Mr. Seymour writes, the fa 
vorite, though not ostensible, mode of catch 
ing them was, inthe early season, by ground- 
baiting a likely spot with a few quarts of 


with a 
In the autumn the largest 


bashed chubs, and next fishing it 
bait of the 


trout taken were from the spawnivg beds, and 


aay 


same, 


that in some instances with a bait of trout roe— 
all of course being credited to the fly, though the 
taken in these 
waters in this manner during the early fishing, 


largest one we baveever known 
wns killed by the late Mr. Dawson, and weigbed, 
There 
has, we believe, been a change for the better in the 


as we recollect, tive pounds and a quarter. 


way of tishing of late, and less is heard of trout 


of eight, nine, and ten pounds, though such are 
undoubtedly still there. Dr. Oenshall, who is 
the authoritv on this game-fish, writes interest- 


Iv ou the black Mr. 
on * The Michigan 
is as accurate and trustworthy in its 


information as everytbing he 


ing ind reliably bass; and 
Thad leus 


Gravling” 


Norris's <¢ hapte r 


deseriptions and 
has written about bis favorite pursuit of angling. 
“Salmon Fishing” is the subjectof a contribu- 
tion by Mr. Wilkinson, who narrates bis first ex- 
perience in the art, which t ok place on the York 

After a capital article on ‘‘ Sea. 
and another on * Sea-Trout Fish- 
ing,” »f the book concludes 
with brief chapters on the length and weight of 
brook trout and *‘ The Split Bamboo Rod.” As 


River, Canada, 
Bass Fishing,” 
the avgling portion 


much prominence is given to the merits of these 


rods, not only in this article, but incidentally in 
some of the others, we may say, for the benefit of 
the tyro who dreads the great necessary outlay 
for their ownership, that there are other rods, not 
quite so handsome, but much more durable under 
hard service, to be had for from one-quarter to 
one-third the cost. 

The last third of the volumeis devoted to 
* Feathered Game ” and ‘‘ Out of Doors,” includ- 
ing two able articles on ‘‘ American Sporting 
Dogs” and ** Tbe Shot Gun,” and is written with 
much more absolute knowledge of its topics, as 
than the 
Among the best, besides those above mentioned, 
**The North 
American Grouse,” and, barring its somewhat 
pretentious title, “Bob White, the Game Bird of 
America.” As an appropriate appendix, Mr. 
Cc. D. Warner is represented by two of the mon- 

graphs wbich bave brought bim into fame asa 
sporting author—‘t How [ Killed a Bear” and 
‘A Fight with a Trout,” the latter a most de 
lizhtful satire on the ordinary angling literature 
of the country. ‘‘How to Mounta Bird” and 
‘*Bow Shooting ” end the book, which is excel- 
lently printed and contains many beautiful illus- 


a whole, matter which precedes it, 


may be specified the cbapters on 


trations, anumber of which are mounted on Jap- 
In the article on “Striped 
Bass” there is one wrongly credited to Walton's 
‘Complete Angler’; it is the well-known one from 
Dame Juliana Berners’s *‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge 
with au Angle.’ Another, on p. 446, represents 
the impossible feat of one man in a sitting pos- 
wre poling a canoe and fisherman up the centre 
of a heavy rapid. 

Tne Century Company is entitled to mech 
praise for this the most considerable effort in 
this country to bring out-of-door sports to the 
public notice, but there is chance for improve- 
ment and greater accuracy in the selection of 
material for future volumes which it is hoped 
may follow this. A man to write on sport up to 
the demands now existing, and whicb long have 
existed in England, must know his subject thor- 
oughly. One short experience in angling, or a 
few days’ shooting, do not yield sufficient store 
of knowledge, even when supplemented by such 
information or misinformation as the amateur 
may pick up on his trip, to qualify him to write 
as an “expert,” by which class we believe one 
of the advertisements claims tbat this book bas 
A number of the contributions 
bear conclusive evidence that their authors un- 
derstood their subjects and were themselves 
sportsmen’; others, and these not the least inter- 
esting to the general reader, the reverse. As 
models of writing of this kind, not only in com- 
position, but from tbe point of view of the 
sportsman and naturalist, we might mention 
the various books of John Colquhoun and Scrope, 
and Chas. St. Jobn’s ‘ Natural History and 
Sportin Moray.’ These writers had, in addi- 
tion to the true sportsman’s zest in the pursuit 
of game, the love of the naturalist for ascertain- 
ing and describing its habits and modes of life. 
Mr. St. John added to this power that of mak- 
ing vigorous and life-like pen-and-ink sketches 
of the game he captured, which adds wonder- 
fully to the attractions of his book. Books and 
even articles on sport, of the first class, should 
be written by men who are accomplished in the 
art, love it, are naturalists, educated, and 
truthful. 


anese proof paper. 


been composed, 


= = 


RECENT PUETRY. 


THE multiplication of good books of poetical se- 
lections shows the approach of Christmas-time. 
Rest among these we should rank a new edition 
of Sir Francis Palgrave’s well-known ‘Golden 
Treasury,’ with a continuation embracing selec- 
tions more recent than those contained in the 


| 


original work, the whole being edited by Mr. 
Jobn Foster Kirk (Lippincott). The additions 
are fairly good and sois the preface. But Mr: 
Kirk makes a slip in saying that Blanco White 
‘wrote no poetry besides his famous sonnet” 
(p. viii.), for his other sonnet, ‘*On hearing 
myself forthe first time called an Old Man,” 
isreally, as Mr. Caine bas pointed out, ‘* quite 
asadmirable in point of technique,” though 
not in thought, as that other production which 
Coleridge placed at the head of British son- 
nets, 

Next to this volume should place ‘ Fair 
Words about Fair Woman,’ gathered from the 
poets by O, b. Bunce (Appletons). 


we 


Here we have 
all needed sumptuousness of type and paper, and 
many fine poems, with prose interludes in the 
form of conversation, the whole being divided 
after the 
fashion of William Morris and the Italianstory- 
tellers. 
do not afford a setting quite good enough for the 


into eight ‘“‘evenings,” somewhat 


To confess the truth, these prose pages 


gems they present, being indeed a little crude 
and sometimes almost flippant; it would have 
been better if ‘*‘ Bachelor Bluff” could bave been 
kept to his own domain, which is certainly not 
that of ideal poetry. 

It seems a transition from ‘ Quiet 
Hours’ to ‘Classic Heroic Ballads,’ but the com- 
piler of the former well kuown collection has 


curious 


edited the latter also (Roberts Bros.). It is an 
admirable book, and should go with Froissart 
and Plutarch into every boy’s library. The se- 


lectionps seem us 


to nearly perfect; not 
quite, for Thornbury has ballads yet more vig- 


very 


orous than *‘ The Cavalier's Escape ”; and the au- 
thor gives the weaker and diluted version of 
wis wha hae,” instead of the strouger one. 
**On to glorious victery 


Scots 
* can never have the ring 
of the original ‘*On to victory ”; and so with the 
True, Burns bimself 
made the alteration, but it was against his own 
better judgment. 

The tbree volumes which complete the series 
called ‘‘ English Verse” (Scribners) only confirm 
the opinion we bave already expressed as to its 
merits and defects. In respect to quantity of 
matter they confirm the original promise of the 
prospectus, but in no other way. Weare still left 
without alphabetical iudexes of authors; still find 
a provoking inequality of execution. The vol- 
ume of ‘Dramatic Scenes and Characters ’ strikes 
us as by far the best,and in the preliminary essay 
Mr. Stoddard is on ground where he is strong. 
In the volume of * Ballads and Romances’ his 
work seems more aud his know- 
ledge incomplete. He not only does not refer 
to the existence of Professor Child's great criti- 
cal edition, now in process of publication, of 
English and Scottish baliads, but when he men- 
tions that emiuent editor’s name he ealls him 
“Childs” (p. xvi.). Least satisfactory of all 
the series is the volume of ‘Translations,’ in 
which there isa wide and creditable range in 


i 


last line of every verse. 


perfunctory 


the languages represented, but a provoking nar- 
rowness in the selection of translators. Under 
Eschylus we have notbing from Browning or 
Fitzgerald; under Euripides, nothing from Mil- 
man; under Sophocles, notbing from Whitelaw: 
under Aristophanes, a version of the “ Birds ” 
far inferior to Cary’s; under Theocritus, a 
translation not so characteristic and vigorous as 
one or two made by Mr. Stoddard’s own friend 
Stedman. In the modern languages, itis worse. 
Longfellow’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe’ is not 
even named among the authorities, nor is there 
a single translation by him; while the “ Indian 
Song of Songs” and its fine companion ballads, 
by Edwin Arnold, are alsoomitted. Aubrey de 
Vere’s Irish legends give a better impression of 
that remarkable school of tradition than any 
here included, and Mr. Linton should have 
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given at least one translation from Béranger 
from some other hand than his own. To ren- 
der a line 

‘Of her great beauty raved enthusiastly " (p. 155) 
is to give avery poor equivalent for the preci 
sion and clearness of the great French singer. 

Some editor of an anthology of translations 
might well draw freely from a good rendering 
of ‘The Odes of Horace,’ by Henry Hubbard 
Pierce, Adjutant of the Twenty-first U. 8S. In 
fantry (Lippincott). 
herent doubtas to the scholarly trustworthiness 
of a book dated at Fort Vancouver, Washington 
Territory, the author’s classicism isduly vouched 
for by Professor Fries, of Michigan University ; 
but the translation tells its own story, and offers 
one a good deal of the soul of Horace in small 
space. We cannot so easily perceive the raison 
@étre of a volume called ‘The Agnostic,’ by 
another representative of the same family name, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, Bishop of Ar 
kansas (Whittaker). The trouble with this 
work, as with most of the polemic writings of 
bishops, is that it simply puts up a man of straw 
to be knocked down. There are many who call 
themselves agnostics and yet distinctly recog 
nize, in their own way, all that the worthy 
Bishop here claims. 

The Rev. Mark Pattison’s delightful little 
edition of Milton's ‘Poems’ (New York: Apple 
ton) attempts nothing dangerous in the contro 
versial line, but keeps to the still air of delight 
ful studies. He gives translations by different 
hands of the Italian sonnets, and copious notes 
upon all. If we were to criticise the book, it would 
only be for too great insistence upon the Italign 
form of sonnet, which is rightfully now accepted 
as supreme, but must not blind us to the peculiar 
value of the Shaksperian form, the manner in 
which the closing couplet seems to give a com- 
pleteness to the whole poetic structure, and 
sums up the meaning, while its music breaks 
like the tenth wave along the shore. Shak 
spere really created a distinct form of verse, 
as well as Petrarch, though the Italian’s has 
proved more enduring; and to say, as Mr. 
Pattison deliberately asserts, that 
unfortunate choice of vehicle when Shak 
spere selected the sonnet form” (p. 42), seems 
clearly one of those instances where a critic 
simply criticises himself, marking his own limi 
tations, not those of his author. 

It is an easy transition from Italy to Mr. 
William W. Story, if indeed it bea transition 
atall, That perennial youthfulness of tempera 
ment, shown in sO many ways by this accom 
plished artist, and formivg a trait so agreeable 
in aman of sixty-four, was never more strik 
ingly shown than in his little volume cailed ‘ He 
and She, ora Poet’s Portfolio’ (Houghton, Mif. 
flin & Co.). Both the verse and prose are very 
much such as he might have written in his exu 
berant youth in Lowell’s Pioneer, of which he 
and Lowell contributed, under various pseu 
donyms, so large a part of the table of contents, 
Mr. Story himself was perhaps the best Ameri- 
can type of what may be called the Crichton- 
ism of that period—the theory, namely, that a 
brilliant young man might, could, would, and 
should try his hand at everything. ‘Pelbam> 
and ‘ Vivian Grey’ were then still read, and the 
age of specialists had not begun. Not content 
with being lawyer, sculptor, and musician, 
Story experimented in painting, like Page, and 
in poetry, like Lowell; and while he did nothing 
very ill, he could not do everything well. We 
cannot find in this dainty volume anything that 
quite justifies its existence; yet many young 
people will relish it, though perbaps less vividly 
than their parents would have enjoyed it forty 
years ago. 


As if there were some in- 


“it was an 
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Neither Mr. Aldrich nor Mr. Whittier will win 
many added laurels by the thin volumes contain 


ing this year’s harvest of verse. Yet they will 
lose none, and this for two bards so well estab 
lished is perhaps enough. The greater part of 


Mr. Aldrich’s book, * Mercedes, and Later Lyrics 
‘Houghton, Mifflin & C 
dramatic sketch which is 
but which has 


upied by a 


really very powerful, 
fect, 


the det 


is oc 
quite unusual with 
this author, of presenting too unmixed a tragedy, 
All the canons of crit! 
and the monotone here 


ism demand some relief, 


struck makes the work 
seem rather like a study fora drama than like 
the finished performance itself. Mr. Whittier’s 
book, ‘The Bay of Islands, 
Poems’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 

few more of those versitied New England legen 
of which The 
aged poet bas fulfilled the dream of bis youth, 


Seven and other 


gives us a 
is 


we can bever bave too many. 


and has become the Burns of his native region, 
having peopled the Merrimack and the Bay of 
Seven Islands witha race of ideal denizens as 
lasting as the imaginary clans mustered by Scott 


on Lanrick Mead. The shades of evening group 


themselves insensibly, but not sadly, over the 
poet’s nuse, and are touchingly expressed in a 
poem, ** What the traveller said at sunset.” The 
opening Verse in particular has an image unusu 
ally daring for our moderate bard (bis night 
thrush being, as we take it, the veery, which | 
has elsewhere sung) : 
The shadows grow and deepenr n 
I feel the dew-fall in ul : 
The muezzin of tne d ket 
I hear the night-thru ve 4 





Mrs. Celia Thaxter, who always impresses on 
as being a spiritual child of Whittier, | 
lected ber ‘Poems for Children’ in a bandsome 
but feebly illustrated volume (Houghton, Mittin 
& Co.). ght 
ful fer very young readers, and are sometimes 
weighted, like Whittier’s, 
moral at the end; but they are 


fis col 


The verses are sometimes over thou 


superthuous 


with a | 


graphic, whok 





some, and so full of genuine American life as t 
be good nutriment for all children. 

Mrs. Anagnos shows hereditary talent in her 
poems, ‘Stray Chords’ (Boston: Cupples, Up 
ham & Co.). Her mother, Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, has, perhaps, surpassed her in the con 
densed and finished utterance of a few poet 
thoughts, as, for instance, in ber Rouge 
gagne”; but, on the other hand, the daughter 
escapes the turn for mysticism and abstruseness 
which mars most of the mother’s poetic work 
and which will forever prevent even the "Bat 
Hymn of the Republic” from bei a widk 
sense popular. Mrs, Anagnos bas a dangerous 


facility of versification, but she bas great purity 














t 
and elevation of tone, and often shows rea 
power of imagination, Among the poems whic 
have most creative force we should sele th 
following: 
THE NUN 

Mouth. fair et a 

Eyes, sv sses 

io > , t . ‘ 

W hite ‘ tdinge s 

Wine t nav t Ax 

Change upon thy ly page 

ra , 

Ta ¢ 

Ww slely s 

W ‘ ‘ 

Ww at 

Wher n s 

W ez 

I flee 

Mr. Denton's singular book, ‘The Early Poet 

ical Works of Franklin E. Denton of Chardon, 


Ohio, author of the Glass Dwarf’ (Cleveland, 
Ohio: Williams), seems rather like a series of 
strains from one of the half insane seers in ‘ Lhe 


Bread-W inners’ than like a serious production. 


5 


What else can we say to such passages as the 
following 
MN N 
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\r s i.mersonus quaintnesses reason 
enough fi setting hi far below the smootb 
L w oa 1] t—a judgment, to be sure, 
“ t es t mand r syippathy—what 
will he sav to such freaks of his own cultivated 
{ w try n, Who knock Pharisees on the 
head w \ msy bludgeons as this son 
esi 
4 AIN I PLI 
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Char i witu an Axe nigh on the occiput.” (P. 170. 


It is pleasant to pass to the grace and sweet- 
ness of another volume of English authorship, 
the‘ Indian ldylls’ of Arn id (Roberts 
Bros Those who were disappointed in ‘ Pearl- 


Edwin 
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of the Faith’ may turn confidently to this new 


book to find in it companionship for his ‘ Light 
of Asia.’ He now gives us versions of passages 
from the great Hindoo drama, the ‘MahAbh4ra- 
ta’;in “Savitri, or Love and Duty,” we bave an 
Oriental Alcestis—as exquisite a tribute as was 
ever paid to the strength and self-devotion of 


woman; and in *‘ The Great Journey,” a picture | 


of sublime disinterestedness, high asthe Christian | 


doctrine, and far higher than the accustomed 
Christian practice. The work is appropriately 
dedicated to one of those who, in the Dial, first 
urged the Oriental Scriptures on the English- 
reading world, Rev. William Henry Channing, 
Mr. Arnold’s father-in-law. 

Since the publication of so great a literature 
of Oriental translation made at first hand, withb- 
in twenty-year-, books made at second hand have 
lost much of their value. Rev. W. R. Alger’s 
* Poetry of the Orient’ (Roberts Bros.) was one of 
the best of these, and will still no doubt find read- 
ers. Mr. Alger adds to this new edition some 
poems of bis own, not Oriental in their character. 
Being a Unitarian clergyman, he of course 
writes poetry; but not so good, to our thinking, 
as that of his companion in that faith, Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, whose ‘In Nazareth Town, and 
other Poems’ (Roberts Bros.) contains many good 
things. One of the best has valuable local col- 
oring, being a poem of Marblehead, called 
‘*Mugford’s Victory.” 

Local coloring is to be found in very lively 
shape in ‘ Whispering Pines,’ by Jobn Henry 
Boner (New York: Brentano); and the few speci- 
mens which he gives of the plantation dialect will 
be likely to win more readers—in these days of 
‘Uccle Remus’—than the author's bymns or 
poems aboutexternalnature, The following, at 
least, bas an irresistible ring and swing to it: 


* CRISMUS TIMES IS COME, 


I, 
. “ee sheppuds watch de sheep on de plain of Befle- 
em 


(Crismus times is come,) 
Dey “— *stonished at de star dat went a-swinging ober 
dem, 
(Crismus times is come;) 
Dey lean upon de sheppud crooks a-shadin’ ob der eyes, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
An’ dey know de sun ob glory was a gwine for to rise, 
(Crismus times is come.) 
De wise men walk wid der heads ben’ low 
sven dey hear a ban’ o’ music like dey nebber hear 
re fo’, 
An’ de angels come a singin’ wid de stars in der han's 
An’ der flamin’ wings a-shinin’ on de heathun lan’s. 


IL. 


“ De kings of de erf woke up dat night, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
An’ der crowns look shabby 1n ‘le hallyluyer light, 
(Crismus times is come;) 
But de po’ man riz en tuck his ole hat down, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
An’ hit look so flue dat he fought it wer a crown, 
(Crismus times is come.) 
Ole Jordan roll high en ole Jordan roll low, 
An’ de star stood still whar de folks had to go. 
An’ de angels flew away agin, a-leavin’ arter dem 
A blaze road from Juda to de new Jerusalem. 


III. 
* Den pile on de light ‘ood en set aroun’ de fire, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
Rosum up de ole bow en chune the banjer higher, 
(Crismus times is come;) 
Dar’s no mo’ coonin’ ob de log in de night, 
(Crismus times is come,) 
O glory to de lam’ fur de hallyluyer light, 
(Crismus times is come.) 
De Crismus possum am a-bakin’, mighty snug, 
So han’ aroun’ de tumbler en de little yaller ju 
Wid de co’ncob stopper. en de honey in de bowl, 
An’ a glory hallyluyer en a-bless yo’ soul.” (Pp. 106-7.) 
Local coloring of a different fashion also 
abounds in the rather loose-jointed and ambling 
verses of Rev. C. Pelletreau, who writes in 
rbyme ‘ Reminiscences of the Seventh Regiment» 
N. G.S. N. Y., in State Camp, 1883’ (Whitta- 
ker). In curious contrast with this is the essen- 
tially Pall-Mall flavor of ‘The Poems of Frede- 
rick Locker’ (White, Stokes & Allen). What is 
that imperceptible difference in flavor which 
makes Praed’s vers de société still readable, 
after fifty years, while all other poetry of that 
class is like parched corn, which must be enjoyed 


while it is fresh and hot,or not atall? Mr. Lock- 





er’s, we must confess, has already lost its crisp- 
ness, 


A History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 
From the French of Georges Perrot and 
Charles Cbipiez. 
gravings in the text and 15 steel and colored 


plates. Translated by Walter Armstrong, 
B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1884. 
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by the Assyrians—that it was, indeed, apparent- 
ly the only means whereby they could roof their 
open spaces, possessing, as they did, neither 


| large stones nor good timber. 


Illustrated with 452 en- | 


THIS second instalment of the translation of | 


MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s valuable and extended 


‘Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité,’ the first | 
two volumes of which we noticed last year, wil! | 


fully sustain the reputation of the authors for 
ability and fidelity in the task of gathering up 
the recent results of archeological research and 
arranging them in aconnected series. They are 
thus producing a history of ancient art such as 
we bave not before possessed. In this portion 


of their work it is shown that the ancient civi- | 
lizations of the Tigris and the Euphrates were | 
not less interesting or important than that ofthe | 


valley of the Nile, notwithstanding that the re- 
maining materials are less abundant, and some 
important facts less certainly known. In Chal- 


dea are found no such records in sculpture of | 


domestic life and employments as are found in 
Egypt; its graphic art being devoted chiefly to 
incidents of worship and sacrifice, to illustration 
of the military or hunting exploits of its royal 
personages, and to the realization of supernat- 
ural beings or symbolic creatures. The inter- 
pretation of Chaldso-Assyrian inscriptions is, 
moreover, much less advanced than that of the 
Egyptian bieroglyphs. Nevertheless, by patient 
research and comparison, archeologists have 
succeeded in making out a good deal that was 
formerly obscure, and bave thrown considerable 
light upon important problems. . 
Perhaps the most interesting and instruc- 
tive portion of this part of the work is that 
which treats of the principles and general char- 
acteristics of Chaldzo-Assyrian architecture. 
This arcbitecture, though, from the natureof the 
material (mostly sun-dried brick) to which the 


builder was restricted, exceedingly simple in its | 


forms, is found to have possessed some features | 


that have hitherto been thought to be of more re- 


cent invention, and not to have employed others 
which have been widely attributed to it. 
Neither piers, columns, nor architraves, and 
consequently nothing like orders or hypostyle 
arrangements, were generally employed. It is 
true that simple forms of shaft, with base and 
capital, were occasionally used, but they did not 
form a part of the general constructive system, 
and our authors affirm that a sufficient account 
of that system might be given without mention- 
ing them. It was a system m which void spaces 
bore but a small proportion to the solid construc- 
tion, and in which there were no apertures ex- 
cept doors. The barrel-vault, however, if not 
also the dome, is found to have been in general 
use. All this soows that our former conceptions 
of Assyrian architecture have been largely 
fanciful and inaccurate. As lately as the year 
1851 so excellent a scholar as Mr. James Fergus- 
son, in his work on ‘ The Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis Restored,’ made free use of the col- 
umn, on the principle of the hypostyle halls of 
Persepolis, and excluded the vault. Until re- 
cently the general belief, shared even by Miil- 
ler, was that all the ancient modes of construc- 
tion were tnoseof the simple pillar and arcbi- 
trave as employed by the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, and that to the Etruscans and Romans 
we owe the introduction of the arch and vault. 
But Mariette bas proved that the principle of the 
arch was perfectly understood in Egypt in very 
remote antiquity, and we now find that it 
was not only known but systematically employed 





| practices with the Egyptian carver. 


The use of the dome is not so clearly made out 
as that of the barrel-vault. But the fact tbat 
domical structures are figured on some of the 
bas-reliefs, and that in a few instances fragments 
of pisé, having segmentally hollowed surfaces, 
have been found within now roofless square 
cbambers, lends favor to the supposition that it 
was used. Moreover, the dome is constant in 
the palaces still in existence of the Parthian and 
Sassanid monarchs, which belong to an epoch 
midway between remote antiquity and the 
Greco-Roman period; and our authors suggest 
that possibly it may be discovered that ancient 
tradition helped to direct architecture into a 
new path inthe last years of the Roman Em 
pire. In this connection a class of buildings in 
Asia Minor is referred to, in which the dome is 
found resting on pendentives, from which it 
may not be wholly fanciful to suppose that the 
architects of St. Sophia were, in important par- 
ticulars, but perpetuators of the principles 
established by the builders who wrought under 
Sargon and Nebuchadnezzar. In all such con- 
jectures regarding derivation, however, it is 
easy to becarried toofar. It may be just as 
probable that these architectural forms were 
invented independently at different epochs, and 
in different countries, in simple obedience to the 
conditions which called for them. Yet such 
derivations can often be securely traced, and 
even when they cannot, these striking similari- 
ties are highly interesting and instructive. Not 
tle least so among those which our authors 
bring out, in what they call secondary forms, 
though the fact bas been frequently remarked 
by others, is the likeness of one form of Assyrian 
capital to the Greek Ionic, and of another to the 
Corinthian. The carrying of shafts upon the 
backs of sculptured lions and griffins, so common 
with the medizval Lombard builders, was com- 
mon also in Assyria. 

The beginnings of sculpture are more obscure 
in Cbaldea and Assyria than in Egypt; but the 
oldest which is known exhibits, like tbe rest, a 
singular proclivity to copy nature. The study 
of Assyrian sculpture is shown to be especially 
interesting, not only because it created those 
anthropomorpbic types which were adop.ed and 
perfected by the Greeks, but also because it es- 
tablished that principle of temperance in relief 
for which Greek sculpture became subsequently 
so remarkable. The Assyrian method bad no- 
thing in common with the Egyptian engraved 
process ; nothing of that defining of contours 
by incised lines, or of modelling beneath the 
surrounding surface, which were such common 
There is, 
indeed, sometimes a slight reinforcing of con- 
tours by incision—as in the case of that wonder- 
ful wounded lioness in the British Museum; but 
this incision is never systematic, and tbe essen- 
tial character of the work is always that of 
delicately modelled form rising gently froma 
flat field with no forced accents. The material 
used for sculpture in Mesopotamia was generally 
alabaster or limestone, the softness of which 
rendered freedom and incisiveness of execution 
natural; yet, as the authors remark, these qual- 
itiesare never carried toexcess. As far as his 
skill or bis subject would permit, the Assyrian 
carver wrought his forms into hfelikeness with 
patience and care. His perception of nature in 
animals was remarkable. Indeed, there is no, 
thing in antique art comparable to them in this re. 
spect, as those remarkable reliefs of hunting 
scenes in London attest. The Greeks, with their 
finer and more mature skill, carved the horse, it 
strue,asno Assyrian had ever been able to 
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carve it; but other animals they were content to 
render, when they did so at all, ina very conven 
tional way. The Assyrian, however, presents 
the horse, the wild ass, the lion, the dog, and 
other avimals with an animation, and an expres” 
sion of peculiar character in each, which have 
not been surpassed by artists of any time; and 
this notwithstanding the apparent fact that in 
Assyria, as in Egypt, sculpture was regarded 
primarily as a means of record. All thisis set 
forth and illustrated with admirable justice, and 
in addition an interesting account is given of 
minor works in moulded and modelled clay, 
carved ivory and bronze, both cast and ham- 
mered. 

Painting in these countries is shown to have 
been of the same elementary sort that was prac- 
tised in Egypt, though it differed in minor ways 
from Egyptian painting. It was buta simple 
and frank kind of illumination, without any 
gradation of tint or modelling of form. For 
interiors the color was laid upon a surface of 
plaster, according to the usual ancient and me- 
dizval manner of mural painting; but in situa- 
tions exposed to the weather, recourse was had 
tothe more durable method of enamelling. A 
very interesting account is given in the chapter 
on decoration of the varieties of enamelled 
bricks that were employed, and of the devices 
that were depicted uponthem. In both sculp- 
ture and painting the Assyrian artist was pro- 
lific in the adaptation of natural forms,among the 
vast range of which were types, some of 
them borrowed from Egypt, that were after. 
wards adopted and amplified by the Greeks. 
Conspicuous among these is that running border 
consisting of alternately open and shut lotus 
flowers, which has supplied the motive for a 
great many subsequent designs. Thus to dis- 
cover the origin of decorative types as well as of 
constructive forms, and to follow them through 
their successive transformations, finding what 
peculiar impress each race of men has put upon 
them, is one of the most instructive modes of 
study both of the fine arts and of man him- 
self. It is the intelligent effort to do this for 
the ancient arts that gives this book its value. 
The only fault of importance which we find in it 
is that of the diffuseness to which we alluded in 
our former notice. A great many portions of 
the book are needlessly spun out, and there are 
many wearisome repetitions. The substance of 
the work might have been fully presented in 
very much less space. 

The illustrations in the text do not in all cases 
compare favorably with those in the original. 
They are apparently photo-engravings from the 
original woodcuts; and they bave that heavy 
and smutchy effect in the closely shaded parts 
which isa constant defect of mechanical engrav- 
ing. Even the original illustrations are in some 
respects unsatisfactory. Those representing 
sculpture are geverally poor, and some of them 
are decidedly bad. That ofthe wounded lioness, 
Fig. 80, for instance, conveys no adequate ex- 
pression of the subtle delineation which the 
original carving exhibits, and it conveys the 
impression of something in very much higher 
relief. But the faults of the book are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with its substantial wortb, 
and we shall look with interest for the volumes 
which are to follow. It is, we believe, the only 
book thus far which by competent hands, and in 
the light of recent discoveries, endeavors, with 
adequate fulness, to follow the chain of thought 
and effort by which man has expressed through 
the fine arts his moral and spiritual aspirations. 





The Little Schoolmaster Mark. By J. H. Short- 
house. Macmillan & Co. 


THIS work is called by its author “A Spiritual 
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Romance,” and the naming, though ambitious, is 
not inappropriate. Against a background of 
court levity and scepticism, the hero stands out as 
phenomenally religious, and the incidents of the 
little story are not unromantic. The character 
of Mark is quaint and beautiful, but its tone of 
spiritual aspiration and purity would vibrate 
more strongly in the reader's heart were less 
jarring discord admitted in the environment 

The book is unsatisfactory. One feels as if 
the author were amusing himself with a grace- 
ful sketch, rather than giving the product of 
his whole earnestness and best endeavor. This 
impression is perhaps unjust, but is likely to be 
produced where a writer’s real sentiments can 

not be clearly seen. In this story, despite the 
fact that the personages too often lose their 
cbaracteristics to express, at convenient points, 
the author's train of thought, his opinions re 

main for the most part undiscoverable. There 
are fruitful suggestions—as, for instance, this 
from the conversation of the Princess Isoline 
with Mark: ‘I warn you never to join a partic. 
ular society which proposes as its object to serve 
God better than others.” As may readily be in 

ferred from what has been said, the book, though 
perhaps meant in part for children, is little 
suited to them, since much of it, while puzzling 
or meaningless to many, would be superfluous 
torment to those able to understand. The au 
thor says in the preface: ‘* Sbould this little tale 
induce any one, at present ignorant of Stilling’s 
‘ Autobiography,’ to read that book, they will 
forget any grudge they may have formed against 
the present writer.” 


George Eliot : A Critical Study of Her Life, Writ- 
ings, and Philosophy. By George Willis 
Cooke. Boston: Jas. R. Osguod & Co. 1883. 


The Essays of **‘ George Eliot.” Complete. Col 
lected and arranged, with an introduction on 
her “ Analysis of Motives,” by Nathan Shep 
pard, (Standard Library.) Funk & Wag 
nalls. 

Mr. Cooke's volume is not, properly speaking, 

a biography; it is rathera critical essay in which 

George Eliot's books and career are discussed 

incidentally. This, at least, is what he declares 

in his preface, but he has nevertheless gone pret 

ty fully into biographical details. He bas in 
fact undertaken to make his book very thorough, 
and if he bas not succeeded in saying, bas cer 
tainly made a conscientious attempt to say, 
what the French call the last word about his 
subject. While we should be loth to assert that 

Mr. Cooke endeavored to produce in his reader's 

mind a disagreeable impression of George Eliot, 

it is undeniable that he has in a sense done so: 
and this not merely through bis disapproval of 
the tendency of ber philosophical opinions, but 
by means of half-suggested criticisms upon her 
Thus, while we havea defence of ber 
relations with Mr. Lewes, and a long account of 
her conjugal devotion to him, this, followed as it 
is by a very laconic statement of the fact 
tbat Mr. Lewes’s death was, after an extremely 
sbort interval, followed by asecond marriage, 


| produces the impression that, after all, the less 


| affairs the better. 


that is said about George Eliot's matrimonial 
In the same way. in refer- 
ring to her casual remark about criticism and 
critics, that “the floods of nonsense printed 
in the form of critical opinions seem to me 
a chief curse of our time, a chief obstacle 
to true culture,” and that the habit of form 
ing ‘‘opinions™ about books is of doubtful 
utility, be adds, “It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that George Elict bad done much 
critical work before sbe became a_ novelist, 
and that much of it was of a keen and cut- 
ting nature”—a reminder chiefly calculated to 


make us smile with a sense of superiority to 


Mr. Cooke's statement 
of the nature of George Eliot's philosophy of life 
as it Is) prop» 
enough. It was,as he says, altruism, 
renunciation for the good of Lumanity. The 
altruism she got from Christianity; its new ob 


such weak inconsistency 
unded in her writings is fair 
or seif 


ject she got from Comte and the positivists, In 
the Christian scheme, the motive for unselfish 
ness is supposed to bea desire to be atone with 
God, and to do His will. In hers there is no 
God, no salvation of the individual soul, no hope 
of immortality; but the love of humanity takes 
the place of the love of the Almighty. But this 
isto the majority of mankind a very 
factory substitute 


upsatis> 


It makes few converts, and 


to most people is hardly intelligible appre 
ciable. What is Humanity, that we should sa 
rifice ourselves toit? Are we not ourselves 


some Cases, as good as the -? Hi rin, and wt 


is to decide between It and us, in case 
All this amounts to saving that George 
bad no real system of philosophy at all, though 
she tried all her life to have one Her diseovery 
that self-renunciation and devotion to others ts 
the secret of the ne 
that novel and 
startling than that made by Mall, that the direct 


pursuit of happiness defeats itself 


arest approach to bappiness 


Man can ake Is ho more 


One great cause of the deep interest excited 
by her books, h 


fact that she seemed to be able to reconcile the 


wever, was undoubtedly the 
altruism of Christianity with speculations whic! 
different direction Her books 
took a powerful ! 
public 


led in a verv 
ld upon the conscience of the 
. both in England and here, and indeed 


she was the last of the great novelists who 
wrote with a distinct moral rather than a liter 
ary purpose, She carried the study of charac 
ter toa point far bevond that reached by any 
end of her 


herself up to psychological ana 


of her predecessors, and towards the 
career gave 
ther writer, of either sex, 
1e before. Mr. Cooke 
bad George Eliot believed in the immortality of 
the sou 


lysisin a way that no 


had ever dot insists that 
lthe tone of her vovels would have been 
less sombre, and productive of more lasting 
good, but this is one of the remarks which give 
his book at times atract-like flavor. It is as 
difficult to imagine Ge 


the ordinary Christiat 


rge Eliot a believer in 
1 scheme of salvation as it 
is tothink of Voltaire as an Episcopalian, or 
Methodist In 
great a mind as that of George Eliot the impor 


Cicero as a dealing with so 


to abandon at the outset al! at 
ordinary hard and fast 


tant thing is, 
to measure it by 
standards, 

It isasa novelist and reader of the human 
a philosopher, that ‘the world 
seems most likely to 


tempts 


heart, not as 
keep in reverence and 
the memory of George Eliot. Com 
and Thackeray, she took 
and became as interesting a literary 


preserve 
ing after Dickens 
their place, 
figure as either of them. 
was even superior to them. The mine which 


In some respects she 


she worked was apparently inexhaustible. Ai 
though her last novels, as literary perform 
ances, are inferior to her first—the level of 
‘Silas Marner’ and ‘Adam Bede’ was indeed 
one which it was almost impossible to main 
tain—they were works of nearly as great human 
interest, and they were works bearing the signa 
ture of living and vivid genius. 
to that great order of minds which do not fade 
or shrivel as they grow old, but remain vigorous 
and growing tothe end. Dickens and Thacke 
ray, mighty as they were in their day, ended 
by producing what were little better than feeble 
of their earlier books. 
never did this. She had always something new 
to tell, something original to report, some new 
problems of character and destiny to analyze. 


She belonged 


echoes 


George Eliot 
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In the perennial freshness of her mind, and her 
capacity of giving what, in her somewhat over 
worked scientific dialect, would have been called 
and unexpected “ reactions,” she 
was a wonder to the last. Minds of this order 
are Almost invariably, the 
rule is that a genius first delivers his message, 
and then, parrot-like, repeats it, with 
creasing force, till its echo character is detect- 
ed and held up to ridicule. Only a few men, 
and still fewer women, appear in a century 
are exempt from this law, and appear to have, 
as long as life lasts, some immortal, intellectual 
spring which saves them from the wear and tear 
of time. It perhaps not upvnatural that to 
some of these the dream of a Grand Ltre Hu- 
main should have proved so attractive, for they 
unconsciously saw in it, as we all must the 
reflection of themselves. 
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